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; Organization of the Chief Executive’s Job 

_ In recent years, a number of companies have reorganized 
their top executive echelons to free the big boss’ hands for 
| concentration on long-term planning. A company that decides 
on this course of action is faced with the problem of how 
| best to revise its reporting relationships. In one instance, a 
prominent chief executive resolved the difficulty by retaining 
| all corporate staff units and only one line executive. This 
| type of structure may aid the top man in long-range plan- 
ning, but it may also embody certain disadvantages that 
| could prevent him from carrying out his other duties. 

The article that begins on the next page discusses the ad- 
| vantages and disadvantages of this and four other methods 
| of organizing the chief executive’s job. From an analysis of 
| the advantages of each structure, the article deduces five 
| responsibilities that are uniquely those of the chief executive. 


|Top Executive Salary Relationships 

_ Keeping the spotlight on the top executive level, this 
/month’s Management Record also carries an article on sal- 
ary relationships among the three highest-paid executives 
/in 586 manufacturing companies. According to this analysis, 
in companies where either the president or the chairman of 
the board are the highest-paid, the median ratio of the 
_second-highest-paid to the top man was between 79% and 
/81%. However, in companies where the executive vice- 
| president is second man to either the president or the chair- 
| man, the median ratio of the second-highest-paid to the chief 
| executive falls to 71%. 

| Finally, in companies where the president and two vice- 
presidents are the three-highest-paid officers, the first VP 
(No. 2 man) averages about two-thirds of the top man’s 
pay and the second VP (No. 3 man) averages about 57% of 
the highest salary. This examination of top executive salary 
ratios begins on page 10. 


When an Employee Dies 
When an employee dies, there aré certain duties that a 
company must perform and others that many choose to 
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perform. Basically, there are four board categories of com- 
pany action: internal responsibilities; expressions of sym- 
pathy; financial assistance to the survivors; and help with 
the funeral arrangements. 

The major portion of internal responsibilities usually rests 
with the personnel department. These include completing the 
employee’s records, notifying other departments of the death, 
and seeing that payment is made of earned wages or salary 
and of sums due under insurance and other benefit plans. 
Expressions of sympathy commonly take the form of flowers 
sent to the funeral or, alternatively, a donation to a charity 
in the name of the deceased. Letters of condolence are sent 
by some companies, as a part of standard procedure. Among 
the more prevalent types of financial assistance are continu- 
ations of pay beyond the time of death and emergency loans 
or gifts. Help with the funeral arrangements includes notify- 
ing relatives of the deceased, providing pallbearers and 
furnishing cars. 

For a complete report on company activities following the 
death of an employee, as set out in forty-two procedure 
manuals, see the article starting on page 14. 

@ e @ 
Placement Directors View Training Programs 

According to a recent Conference Board survey of college 
placement directors, three-quarters of the graduates hired by 
industry receive some form of special training: 35% enter 
formal training programs that usually last from six to thirty- 
six months and 40% get on-the-job instruction for at least a 
few weeks. The remaining 25%, however, start work without 
any training period at all. 

How do the graduates feel about this situation? The sur- 
veyed placement directors seem to think that the graduates 
would have it otherwise. Some 60%, say the directors, would 
elect formal programs, if given a choice. And what kind of 
program do the directors themselves think best? The ma- 
jority believe that this varies with the individual, but many 
are quite voluble in analyzing the over-all strengths and 
weaknesses of existing programs. For a summary of the 
placement directors’ opinions, see the article that starts on 
page 26. 


— 


Organization of the Chief Executives Job 


What are the basic duties of the chief executive and how should he organize 


to carry them out? The article considers five structural variations 


Cuter EXECUTIVE is the title bestowed by a 
corporation’s board of directors upon the person it 
will hold accountable for achieving the objectives of 
the enterprise. In most companies, the chief executive 
is the president. In many, he is the chairman of the 
board. It is largely to distinguish between the relative 
authority of these two, to pinpoint who is the boss, 
that the term chief executive has come into wide- 
spread use. 

As boss, the chief executive stands at the pinnacle 
of the organization. He is the leader, the big decision 
maker, the head coordinator, the prime motivator, 
and the principal blame taker. 


By characterizing the chief executive in this way, it ~ 


would appear that the job of the chief executive is 
pretty clear cut—it is to do what is necessary for the 
organization to reach its objectives. In a few com- 
panies, position guides for the chief executive job spell 
out his responsibility in just that brief statement. Put 
a little differently, it might be said that the job of the 
chief executive is to do that work—and only that 
work—that cannot properly be delegated to anyone 
else in the organization. And many a president has 
nodded agreement to this proposition. 


DEFINING THE JOB 


But what work is peculiarly that of the chief execu- 
tive? What responsibilities are of such a nature that 
they cannot be delegated? The question is far from 
academic. From comments made by some chief execu- 
tives, it is evidently one that they ponder. For the 
chief executive is the only person in the organization 
that cannot have his work defined for him. Everyone 
else in the organization can look to his superior to de- 
fine his areas of responsibility. Not so the chief execu- 
tive. The board of directors may define the broad ob- 
jectives he is accountable for achieving. But most 
often it leaves to the chief executive the job of defin- 
ing those responsibilities he will reserve to himself, 
those he will delegate to others. (Here, it would seem, 
is one obvious piece of work that is uniquely that of 
the chief executive—defining the work he will do and 
the work that can be delegated to others.) 


Q 


Corollary to the question of his work is the way tk 
chief executive should organize to carry out his wor! 
Which functions or operating units must report d 
rectly to him, which can report to someone else witl 
out impairing his ability to carry out his responsibil 
ties? 

Offhand, there would quite logically appear to | 
as many answers to both these questions as there ai 
chief executives. But is there a hard core of respons 
bilities that can generally be assumed to be the pa 
ticular domain of the boss? And are there methods | 
structuring the top echelon of organization that w 
more effectively enable the chief executive to car 
out these responsibilities? 


FIVE VARIATIONS 


To find some clues that might lead to answers, T! 
ConrerENCE Boarp has sought the aid of chief exec 
tives and organization planners! in evaluating the a 
vantages and disadvantages of five variations in to 
executive organization structures. Implicit in the 
evaluations, it was assumed, would be some basic a 
sumptions about the essential responsibilities of # 
chief executive. 

The five variations selected do not by any mea 
exhaust the varieties of structures that can be foun 
The particular five were selected because in each 
them there is present a chief operating officer or : 
executive vice-president. And it is most often in tk 
type of situation that there arises some serious qué 
tion about the nature of the responsibilities reserv: 
to the chief executive. The charts on pages 3 and 
illustrate these variations. It might be noted that th 
are schematic diagrams; descriptive titles of the st: 
(service, auxiliary) and line (operating divisio 
whether functional, product or regional) units ha 
been purposely omitted. And while each chart sho 
a president and four of them show executive vic 
presidents, the titles might be changed to read cha 
man of the board (instead of president) and preside 


*Members of THe ConrereNnce Boarp’s Organization Planni 
Council provided a major portion of the evaluations used in t 


_ article. 
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Chart 1: No Staff To Guide Him 


Chart 4: The Staff Is Split 


a a Be Cec 


Chart 5: A Council of Executives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Vy | 


SERVICE UNITS 


‘OPERATING UNITS 


' (instead of executive vice-president), without im- 
) pairing the concept of the chief executive’s job. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Rare is the occasion when a company operates ex- 


| actly as depicted by its organization chart. At most, 
| the chart only shows the grouping of activities into 
| work units and the formal reporting relationships of 


the heads of those units. One chart may show a struc- 


| ture that ostensibly is entirely different from that 
of another chart. But the apparent differences may 
disappear after examining the responsibilities and 
authority exercised by those accountable for results or 


after examining the web of relationships that actually 


' come into play before any decision is reached. 


Still, asswming actuality squares with the situation 
depicted in each of the charts, what are some of the 
major advantages and disadvantages that organiza- 
tion planners and chief executives see in these meth- 


ods of structuring the top echelons of the organiza- 
tion? 


No Staff To Guide Him 


Having all line operations and staff or auxiliary 
units reporting to the second in command, as shown 


| in Chart 1, clearly leaves the chief executive time to 
- concentrate on external relations. Freed from concern 


with day-to-day operations, he can concentrate on re- 
lations with the board of directors, the community, 
government, and other business executives. Similarly, 
the chief executive is also freed to concentrate on the 
long-range planning and policy formulation required 
for the continued development of the company. These 
are regarded as clear advantages of this type organ- 
ization. 

The opportunity to develop a successor provided 
by this type of structuring is viewed as another ad- 
vantage. The second in command, whether he carries 


| the title of president and chief operating officer or the 
less imposing title of executive vice-president, be- 
| comes a generalist accountable for the full range of 


company operations. And not only the operating 


| units but also staff units whose advice is brought to 


bear on operating decisions report directly to him. 
This fact leads to yet another advantage: The single 
coordination of all line and staff elements makes for 


| easier resolution of possible conflict between line and 
| staff. 


On the other hand, the very points-that are cited 


| as advantages can also be viewed as disadvantages. 


The phrase “freed from day-to-day operation” may 


| also be read “insulated” from company activities. The 
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chief executive may become too remote, lose contact 
and cease to be a prime motivator in the internal 
affairs of the company. 

The advantage that this organizational structure 
provides for the development of a successor is viewed 
as a possible disadvantage because it very definitely 
sets up an heir apparent. The heir apparent adds a 
level to the organization, which in turn may lead to 
the following disadvantages: (1) it probably gives 
the major line and staff unit heads less authority than 
if the delegation were direct from the chief executive; 
(2) it prevents direct access of major line and staff 
heads to the chief executive, thus limiting his impact 
on their development; and (3) it restricts information 
available to the chief executive to that which comes 
to him from the second in command. 

And while this structure of reporting relationships 
“frees” the chief executive to do long-range planning 
and policy formulation, chances are he is not omnis- 
cient. Yet the structure denies him direct access to 
the key staff planning units whose advice and counsel 
he requires in carrying out planning and policy form- 
ulation. 

Weighing the disadvantages and advantages, the 
consensus is that this top-management organization 
most often connotes a situation where the chief ex- 
ecutive is a part timer or it is an interim arrangement 
during which the top man prepares for retirement. 
Failing either of these circumstances, organization 
planners doubt whether the chief executive can actu- 
ally operate in accord with the charted structure and 
still be chief executive. 


The Two-Man Team 


As opposed to a clear-cut delegation from the chief 
executive to the executive vice-president (or presi- 
dent), Chart 2 depicts a two-man team at the top of 
the organization. Presumably the top two share re- 
sponsibility although the chief executive alone is ac- 
countable to the board. 

This type of structure is viewed as having the 
major advantages cited for the previous structure 
while overcoming some of its disadvantages. The chief 
executive, for example, can stl be as free as he wants 
to be from day-to-day operations. He can concentrate 
on external relations, he is free to do long-range plan- 
ning and policy formulation, and by sharing over-all 
responsibility he is providing for the development of 
his successor. 

Still, he has not completely isolated himself from 
operations. He has direct access to staff planning 
units whose counsel he requires in planning and pol- 
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icy formulation. And his channels of information do 
not necessarily funnel through an intervening level. 

In short, the team provides for a great deal of 
flexibility since the two men can split the chief execu- 
tive’s load according to their respective talents and 
vary their respective responsibilities with the require- 
ments of specific situations. 

However, this is viewed as an advantage so long as 
the term “flexibility” is not a euphemism for “con- 
fusion.” The disadvantages cited for this type of set- 
up derive largely from the possible confusion that 
may result. The heads of the major line and staff 
units may not know to whom they are supposed to 
report. They may favor one or the other man for cer- 
tain types of problems or decisions. In some cases 
this may amount to “playing off” one against the 
other. 

The possibility of conflictmg orders emanating 
from the top two is another disadvantage of this 
pooled responsibility. Unless there is perfect commu- 
nication between the top two, one may not know of 
instructions, recommendations or decisions agreed to 
by the other. 

If putting a man in an unenviable situation can 
be considered a disadvantage, then the possible plight 
of the executive vice-president in this structure 
should also be added to the list. He is seen as having 
no clear-cut area of accountability, as having to be 
flexible while maintaining stature, and in some cases 
possibly ending up performing minor administrative 
responsibilities. And, of course, there’s always the 
possibility that the roles might be reversed. 

It almost goes without saying that the consensus 
is that this type of structure can only work if the 
top two are complementary in both personality and 
ability and perfect understanding exists between 
them. 


The President Has All the Staff 


A clear-cut distinction between the areas of respon- 
sibility of the chief executive and executive vice- 
president and clear-cut reporting relationships are 
among the advantages cited for the variation shown 
in Chart 3. For here, clearly, all major corporate staff 
units report to the chief executive; all operating di- 
visions report to the executive vice-president. More 
important, the structure reflects a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between longer-range problems that are the con- 
cern of the chief executive and the day-to-day op- 
erations which are delegated to the executive vice- 
president. 

The major advantage of this type structure is the 


mechanism it provides for decentralized operations 
while assuring top-management coordination and con- 
trol. For, again assuming lack of omniscience, the 
chief executive has reporting directly to him staff 
units that he looks to for aid in the evaluation and 
formulation of objectives, plans, and company pol- 
icies. And he can also rely on these same staff units 
to provide coordination and functional control of 
operations, thus assuring adherence to over-all cor- 
porate objectives and policies. 

The executive vice-president, in this situation, is 
seen as assuring top-management attention to operat- 
ing problems. He also acts as a main channel for 


communication between corporate staff and operating © 


divisions. This, presumably, eliminates what might 
otherwise develop into a multiboss situation for the 
operating division heads. 

The disadvantages of this type structure derive 
primarily from the very sharp split in staff-line re- 
porting relationships cited above as an advantage. 


Maintaining smooth staff-line relationships is appar-_ 


ently a problem under the best of circumstances. 
Having staff units report to the chief executive and 
operating units report to the executive vice-president 
may be a further complication. The proximity of staff 
units to the head of the house is regarded as vesting 
them with far greater authority and may well make 
for a multiboss situation, despite the presence of the 


executive vice-president. For if all staff department- — 


operating division contacts funnel through the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, that position may prove to be 
a bottleneck. If, to expedite matters, direct contacts 
are encouraged, the executive vice-president’s author- 


ity is undercut because of bypassing, and again the | 


multiboss specter arises. 


Related to this possible disadvantage is another — 
that concerns the executive vice-president. For there — 


is some question raised as to his ability to operate 
properly (1) if none of the staff units servicing op- 
erations report to him and/or (2) if the staff units 


that exercise surveillance and control of operations — 


report to the top man before they confer with him. 


The disadvantages cited here only begin to suggest — 


the problems of coordinating larger, more decentral- 
ized businesses. For it is more often among larger 
companies organized into product or regional divi- 
sions with decentralized authority that this type of 
organization is found. 


The Staff Is Split 


Having some of the staff units report to the execu- 
tive vice-president, as is shown in Chart 4, removes 
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some of the disadvantages of the complete split in 
reporting relationships mentioned above. 

With the staff units split, it is usually assumed that 
those most directly related to operations report to the 
executive vice-president. To some organization plan- 
ners, this provision for closer coordination is an ad- 
vantage. It places staff where it will be of most use, 
and makes for quicker and smoother feedback of in- 
formation pertaining to operations. Another advan- 
tage cited is the greater possibility for lateral trans- 
fers between line and staff positions. Also, there seems 
to be less chance of corporate staff taking precedence 
over the executive vice-president. 

In structuring the top management in this way 
the chief executive is presumed to retain direct 
supervision over staff departments whose spheres are 
closely allied to the corporation as a legal and financial 
entity. This is viewed as an advantage since it pro- 
vides the chief executive with staff aid in the areas 
with which he is likely to be most directly concerned. 

However, the possibility of rivalry between the staff 
departments reporting to the chief executive and 
those reporting to the executive vice-president is seen 
as a disadvantage. 

Also, depending upon the distribution or split in 
staff functions, certain departments may be assigned 
to the executive vice-president even though a sizable 
portion of their work pertains to staff departments 
reporting to the chief executive. A prime example is 
the personnel administration or industrial relations 
department which serves all units of the corporation. 
Its ability to function properly might be severely 
hampered if it were not at least on the same organiza- 


_ tional level as those departments it serves. 


But even more stress is placed on the possibility 
that a structure of this type might handicap the chief 
executive in over-all planning and control. Not having 
all major staff units reporting to him might again in- 
sulate him from full awareness of the current condition 
of operations relative to over-all corporate objectives 

and policies. And with the staff split and a sizable 
segment of it oriented to current operations, staff em- 
phasis on long-range planning might suffer, and the 
lower-level staff units might atrophy and become 
purely service units. 

As previously pointed out, in all these situations 
the titles chairman of the board and president might 
be substituted for president and executive vice-presi- 
dent. In practice, where a structure similar to that 
shown in Chart 4 is found, a chairman of the board 
rather than president is more often the chief executive 


_ officer. And the staff elements he does retain under 
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hath 


his direct supervision are most often the legal, finan- 
cial (in one or two cases just the treasurer, in others, 
just the controller) and public relations departments. 
However, in several companies that split staff units, 
the chief executive has retained such units as market- 
ing, research and personnel administration. 


A Council of Executives 


There is a question in the minds of some organiza- 
tion analysts as to whether the structure depicted in 
Chart 5 represents any real difference in organizing 
top management or whether it’s merely a different 
method of charting what might be any of the other 
four structures. For purposes of this analysis, it was 
assumed that there is a difference in organization and 
concept, and that this charting method is used by 
some companies to underscore this difference. 

The “executive office,’ “office of the president,” 
“executive management,” to cite some of the names 
applied to the boxed group at the top level, is pre- 
sumed to be made up of a group of men, headed by the 
chief executive, whose major concentration is on long- 
range planning and other problems of the company as 
a whole. But each of the members also coordinates the 
work of one or more auxiliary departments or operat- 
ing units. 

The structure is viewed as having several major 
advantages. For one thing, it frankly recognizes that 
no single person can adequately plan and control the 
activities of a complex business. Representation in the 
executive office of men with specified areas of func- 
tional and business responsibilities may assure more 
adequate consideration of all factors that must bear 
on any over-all decision. And the staff units required 
for assistance in long-range planning and evaluation 
and appraisal of operations are tied to the members 
of the executive office. 

Thus, the structure is viewed as multiplying the 
awareness of the chief executive by allowing him close 
contact with a group of men, each of whom has special 
complementary talents and each of whom is encour- 
aged to act as a president in his assigned field. 

This, in turn, is seen as giving the chief executive 
a means of building greater motivation and unity of 
purpose not just at the top level but throughout the 
organization. For greater participation in over-all de- 
cision making is made possible by this structure. And 
participation, in some analysts’ minds, is almost syn- 
onymous with better and: more acceptable decisions 
and greater cooperation. A related advantage is the 
“easy and informal” executive action which is pos- 
sible with such a group at the top. 


For another thing, members of the top group, 
though still related to functional specialties or specific 
areas of operation, are less encumbered by supervisory 
responsibilities and are freer to concentrate on long- 
range planning and over-all corporate direction. As a 
consequence, they become less parochial in their 
points of view and tend to be generalists rather than 
specialists. The greater possibility of developing not 
just one but several successors under these circum- 
stances is taken almost for granted as another ad- 
vantage of this structure. 

Still, it is recognized that these are only possible 
advantages. Their realization depends upon full un- 
derstanding of the responsibilities, authorities, and 
somewhat sophisticated relationships called for in 
such a structure. Failing such complete understanding 
on the part of those in the executive office and those 
in the rest of the organization, the structure may 
create some problems. The very difficulty in under- 
standing the structure is said to be one serious dis- 
advantage. Other potential disadvantages can be 
summed up in two words: “confusion” and “com- 
promise.” 

In any “group-management” structure the principal 
difficulty may be in pinpointing accountability. This 
is stated in several ways by those analyzing this par- 
ticular chart: Some point to an apparent absence of 
a single individual responsible for major executive 
decisions. Others see the likelihood of compromise in 
any decision made at the top by such a group. And 
rather than expediting decisions, this structure, still 
others argue, may lead to a slowdown through a pos- 
sible diffusion of responsibility. 

The dual role played by members of the executive 
office raises another problem. As generalists, they 
must concentrate on over-all corporate problems; yet 
as heads of some related functional specialties or busi- 
ness activities they also must further the special in- 
terests they are accountable for administering. The 
difficulty of maintaining this delicate balance could 
create problems. The people reporting to them may 
also be faced with a similar problem. For they may 
have difficulty determining when they are dealing 
with an “extension of the president,” so to speak, or 
when they are dealing with their administrative head. 

And the high cost of such a structure is cited as 
another disadvantage. For the members of the execu- 
tive office are viewed as high-calibre and high-cost 
people. The heads of the auxiliary and operating di- 
visions reporting to them are also high-calibre, high- 
cost managers..To some analysts, the whole structure 
spells too many high-priced bosses. 
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The consensus, such as it is, indicates that this type 
of structure may recommend itself to businesses that 
are very large in scale, quite complex and diversified, 
and quite sophisticated in the concepts of manage- 
ment. When found in practice, it usually does show up 
in just such companies. But it is not restricted to 
them. In the final analysis, whether a company uses 
this type of organization does not depend on its size 
but rather on its concept of the functions of the chief 
executive. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TOP MAN’S JOB 


The advantages and disadvantages discussed briefly _ 


above are far from exhaustive. Only some of the more 
serious points have been stressed. From them, one 
can see a host of other organization problems that re- 
quire analysis and evaluation. One major problem, 
for example, revolves around the function of staff. 
For, evidently, the functions ascribed to staff in the 


above analyses cover far more than the “advice and ~ 


counsel” traditionally attributed to it. 
But sticking with just the two points cited at the 


outset, namely, the responsibilities that are peculiarly — 


those of the chief executive and the most effective way, 


if any, of organizing the chief executive’s job, there | 


seem to be some implications that can be isolated. 
For example, a structure that makes it more pos- 
sible for the chief executive to carry on outside rela- 


tions is viewed as advantageous. So is the one that — 


better enables him to carry out long-term planning 
or is more favorable to the development of a succes- 
sor. Adding them up, certain assumptions emerge that 
at least begin to point to the following as a hard core 
of responsibilities that are peculiarly those of the 
chief executive: 


1. External Relations—The chief executive is the 
company so far as external relations are concerned. 
He alone, it is suggested, can fully represent the com- 


pany in relations with the public, stockholders, em- 


ployees, government and business associates. 


2. Objectives and Long-range Planning—The chief 
executive decides on appropriate objectives, long range 
and short, and plans for the accomplishment of those 
objectives. 


3. Over-all Policy Formulation—The chief executive 
determines the policies that the company will adhere 
to in pursuit of its objectives. In effect, the policies he 
sets determine to a large extent the “image” and 
“climate” of the company with respect to both in- 
ternal and external relations. 
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4. Surveillance and Control—The chief executive, 
having determined the over-all objective, plans, and 
policies of the corporation, makes sure that all com- 
ponents of the organization are continually moving in 
the direction of the objective and are conforming with 
corporate policy. 


5. Development of a Successor—The chief executive 
assures the continued survival and perpetuation of the 
company by developing the next chief executive. 


By implication, too, if there is a hard core of chief 
executive responsibilities it would seem that the very 
broad objectives that he is accountable to the board 
of directors for achieving are: Survival of the com- 
pany, perpetuation of the company, and maintenance 
of a favorable corporate image. “Success,” is prob- 
ably the succinct term that is used most often to cover 
all three of these objectives. 


Three Categories 


Of course, there are probably many chief executives, 
or others as far as that goes, who would find nothing 
startling in this list of responsibilities. Many chief 
executives would undoubtedly insist that this is the 
job they are obviously paid to do.1 But again referring 
to the five variations in organization structure ana- 
lyzed, it seems that certain organization structures 
may preclude the chief executive from effectually 
carrying out all of these responsibilities. A structure 
similar to Chart 1, for example, seems tailor made for 
emphasis on external relations and development of a 
successor, but weakens the chief executive in planning, 
policy formulation, and control. A structure similar 
to Chart 3 seems to have just the opposite effect. Yet 
it can easily be shown that there are companies that 
are obviously successful whose chief executives em- 
ploy these varied methods of top-management organ- 
ization. 

To reconcile this apparent discrepancy between 
theory and practice, it may help to refocus on the 
chief executive with a pair of trifocals and set up three 
categories. 


1. The Chief Executive Function—In any company 
there are distinct types of work that are performed. 
The production and the sales functions are a couple 
of the more obvious examples. From this point of 
view, the chief executive function consists of that 
body of work identified above as the core of responsi- 
bilities of the chief executive. 


*See the article on “Top Executive Salary Relationships” that 
begins on page 10. 
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2. The Chief Executive Office—This encompasses 
those top management people, whether identified as 
part of an “executive office” or not, who are clearly 
responsible for carrying out the chief executive func- 
tion. 


3. The Chief Executive Officer—This is the individual 
accountable for achieving objectives of the company. 
The specific responsibilities he reserves to himself may 
vary. His determination of what specific responsibili- 
ties to reserve to himself depends upon his evaluation 
of the situation his company faces, the relative em- 
phasis he decides to place upon the responsibilities 
enumerated above, and his estimate of his own per- 
sonal strengths. 


Viewed from this triple perspective, the organiza- 
tion of the chief executive’s job takes on a somewhat 
different meaning. For the focus is no longer on the 
chief executive himself but rather on whether the 
organization is so structured that there are one or 
more men at the top who are carrying out the chief 
executive function. 

Looked at this way, it is quite possible that some 
of the disadvantages cited for any of the five varia- 
tions analyzed might fade. No one pattern is, of neces- 
sity, the best structure. Much depends upon the na- 
ture of responsibility and authority exercised by the 
top group; the relationships that are established; the 
executives’ concepts of the functions they are carrying 
out; and, most important, the sense of purpose that is 
provided by the chief executive. 
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Executive Recruiting—This is the latest in a series of “special 
reports for businessmen” prepared by students at Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Business Administration. While 
the possibilities of finding capable individuals to promote 
within a company are considered, much more attention is 
given to outside recruitment. The authors conclude that 
excessive outside recruitment leads to general discontent 
and that it is apt to be damaging to the morale of able 
young men within an organization. 

Much of this report is a review of what is already known 
in the field of executive recruitment. Some new material 
was obtained from a mailed questionnaire (23% of 500 
were returned) and through interviews with business ex- 
ecutives. By nine students of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard University, published by 
Executive Reports Associates, Lake Forest, Illinois, 1960, 
105 pp., $12.50. 


Top Executive Salary Relationships 


Based on data from 586 manufacturing companies, this article analyzes top 


executive salary ratios in three different organizational contexts 


U nquesTIONABLY, the key salary in any organ- 
ization is that of the chief executive. The salary paid 
for every other job in the organization is to some 
degree geared to this salary, if only because it is usual- 
ly the highest in the company. 

This may be a highly academic observation for a 
file clerk, but in the upper reaches of the management 
hierarchy the size of the chief executive’s pay can have 
practical significance. For example, some companies 
have had to raise the salary of a president who did not 
particularly want the extra money so that salaries of 
other executive jobs could be increased to a more com- 
petitive level. Top executives are not only interested 
in the absolute amount of the chief executive’s salary 
but also in the relationship of their compensation to 
this amount. Thus, if two companies each pay their 
president $100,000, but in one case the president insists 
that no one shall be paid more than one-half his salary 
and the other specifies a maximum of 75%, the result- 
ing salary structures for top executives obviously will 
be quite different. 

In theory, the salary relationships between the chief 
executive and his top executives primarily reflect 
differences in the relative responsibilities of each mem- 
ber of the group. The article on page 2, for example, 
discusses at least five variations in organization struc- 
ture, each of which suggests a different division of 
responsibilities between the chief executive and one 
other executive—the second in command. Presumably, 
each of these variations would be reflected in some- 
what different salary relationships between the two 
men. 

This article explores salary relationships between 
the chief executive and his top two subordinates in 
the following three different organizational contexts: 
(1) in companies where the chairman of the board and 
the president are separate positions; (2) in companies 
where the chief executive is backed up by an execu- 
tive vice-president; and (3) in companies where the 
president is chief executive and in which there is 
neither a chairman of the board nor an executive vice- 
president. However, these three organization patterns 
were not developed for study by any application of 
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organization theory. Instead they are the three basic 
patterns that emerged from the data gathered for THE 
ConreRENCE Boarp’s recent study of the 1959 com- 


pensation of the three highest-paid executives in a 


large sample of companies: 

Obviously, this discussion of top executive salary 
relationships is severely limited by the fact that data 
were obtained only for the three highest-paid execu- 
tives in each company. Furthermore, the analysis is 
limited only to the manufacturing companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange.” The number of com- 
panies in each of five other major industry groups 
studied was too small to allow comparable analysis.’ 

It should also be noted that the 1959 compensation 
of the top three executives includes, in addition to 
base salary, any amounts awarded as part of the 
executive bonus or incentive plan that existed in 
almost half of these manufacturing companies. In 


other words, the salary ratios reflect not-only the pos- — 


sible differences in the job responsibilities of the three 
highest-paid executives in each company but very 
likely individual performance in those jobs, as well. 


CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT 


In each of the 586 manufacturing companies the 
president of the company was one of the three highest- 
paid executives during 1959. But the chairman of the 
board was a paid officer listed among the three 
highest-paid executives in only one-third (199) of 
these firms. The presence of both a chairman and a 
president among the three highest-paid executives 


*“Top Executive Compensation,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 179, 1960. 

* The initial sample included all but twenty-four of the 618 manu- 
facturers listed on the New York Stock Exchange as of January 1, 
1960 as well as forty companies from the American Stock Ex- 
change. Data from forty-eight of these 634 manufacturers could 
not be used, in most cases because only the salary of the president 
was known. 

* However, the salary relationships among the three highest-paid 
executives—without regard to the formal title of the executives— 
are shown in the basic study, “Top Executive Compensation,” 
op. cit., page 7. 

‘In some of the remaining companies, the chief executive held 
both titles. In the other companies, apparently no executive had the 
title of chairman of the board; at least no chairman was listed 
among the three highest-paid executives in these companies. 
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becomes increasingly common as the size of firm 
increases, as shown below: 


Sales Volume (1959) % with Chairman and President 


MeWO MON ANG OVET ....6<i..cic..eccecsscseessecses 55% 
USSU reid Lee) ene 45 
lO SLO rat les Ce 42 
PLOWS 200 MAU HOT fe ees sccssescecssessieeescse sees 36 
Beem eT oe dececsecens 26 
Uae JADE VIC Ra QI 


In the 199 companies in which the chairman and 
the president are two of the three highest-paid execu- 
tives, the salary relationships between these two 
officers fall into four basic patterns: 


e In 11% (twenty-two) of the companies, the pres- 
ident and chairman were paid the same total 
compensation in 1959. 

e In 59% (117) of the companies, the chairman of 
the board was the highest-paid executive, with 
the president next in order. 

e In 24% (forty-seven) of the companies, the re- 
verse was true; the president was the highest-paid 
and the chairman was second-highest-paid. 

e In 6% (thirteen) of the companies, the president 
was the highest-paid and the chairman was the 
third-highest-paid.! 


As a general rule, the highest-paid executive is the 
chief executive of the company. For example, where 
the president is the highest-paid, he is chief executive 
in all but four of the thirty companies for which infor- 
mation was available. And where the chairman is the 
highest-paid executive, he is the chief executive in all 
but sixteen of the eighty-one companies for which the 
information was available. In the companies in which 
the president and chairman were paid the same com- 
pensation, the president is the chief executive in five 
and the chairman the chief executive in six (in the 
other eleven, this information was not available) .? 

Table 1 summarizes the range of salary ratios in the 
186 companies in which the chairman or the president 
is either the highest-paid or the second-highest-paid 
executive. 

The distribution of salary ratios for those companies 
in which the chairman is chief executive (i.e., the 
highest-paid) does not differ significantly from the 


*In these companies the chairman received anywhere from 51% 
to 86% of the president’s salary, with the median at 66%. The 
chairman’s salary was 80% to 98% of the salary of the second man, 
with the median at 85%. The second man is the executive vice- 
president in eight of the thirteen companies. 

*In the thirteen companies in which the chairman of the board 
is the third-highest-paid executive the president is the chief execu- 
tive officer. 
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distribution for the companies in which the president 
is the chief executive. For example, the median for the 
president was 81% of the chairman’s salary in the 
companies in which the chairman is the highest-paid; 
the chairman averaged 79% of the president’s salary 
in those companies in which the president is the chief 
executive.! In other words, if the two groups of com- 
panies are combined (as shown in the last column of 
Table 1), one can point out general salary relation- 
ships between the chairman of the board and the 
president that apply regardless of which is the chief 
executive: 


e In one-third of the companies, the salary differ- 
ential between the two men was no more than 
10%. 

e In another one-quarter of the companies, the sec- 
ond man received 80%-89% of the highest-paid 
salary. In other words, the differential between 
the chairman and the president was no more than 
20% in almost six out of ten companies. 

e About 11% of the companies paid the second man 
757-797 of the top man’s salary. Thus, the 
spread between chairman and president was no 
more than 25% in seven out of ten companies. 

e In one-quarter of the companies, the second ex- 
ecutive received 60%-74% of the top salary. 


1Tt might be noted, however, that in 28% of the companies in 
which the chairman is top man, the spread between chairman and 
president was 10% or less. In only 15% of the companies in which 
the president is chief executive was the president-chairman differ- 
ential this small. 

° This excludes the thirteen companies in which the chairman of 
the board is the third-highest-paid. 


Table 1: Salary Ratios: the President and the Chairman 
of the Board’ 


Ratio of No, 24 Chairman (No.1) President (No. 1) Total 
to No. 1» President (No. 2) Chairman (No. 2) Companies 
No. % No. %. No. % 
100% Re 22 12 
D590 Rss sus 10 9 if 2 11 6 
90-94 ....... 93 19 6 13 29 15 
toc My Ras oe 10 9 12 26 22 12 
80-84 ....... 20 as 4 9 24 13 
TOAD ar aac: 14 12 6 13 20 il 
OSTA 5s ota site 7 6 3 6 10 5 
65-69 ....... 14 Ly, 3 6 17 9 
60-64 ....... 12 10 6 13 18 10 
65-59 0 4 3 3 6 7 4 
50-54 ....... Q Q z 4 4 Q 
45-49-10... 1 1 1 2 2 1 


Totals... 117° 100% 47° 100% 186 100% 


4 The second-highest-paid executive. 

» The highest-paid executive. 

¢ Excludes twenty-two companies in which chairman and president were 
paid same salary. 

1Excludes thirteen companies in which president is highest-paid and 
chairman is third. 
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Hence, in only 6% of the companies was the 
spread between the chairman and the president 
greater than 40%. 


TOP MAN AND EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


Almost one-third (185) of the 586 manufacturing 
companies indicated that the executive vice-president 
is one of the three highest-paid officers.? 

The presence of an executive vice-president among 
the top three executives is somewhat more common 
among the largest companies: 40% of the companies 
with sales over $300 million have an executive vice- 
president who is one of the top three, as compared 
with only 30% with sales under $300 million. 

In only 32% (fifty-nine) of the companies with the 
executive vice-president among the top three is the 
chairman of the board also a member of the trium- 
virate. In these fifty-nine companies in which the 
chairman, the president and the executive vice-presi- 
dent are the three highest-paid executives, the execu- 
tive vice-president is third in line in forty-six 
companies and second in the other thirteen.” 

Better than two-thirds (126) of the 185 companies 
do not include a chairman of the board among the top 
three men. In these firms, the president is the chief 
executive officer and the highest-paid executive. The 
executive vice-president is second-highest-paid in 112 
companies and third man in the other fourteen firms. 


Table 2: Salary Ratios: the Executive Vice-president 
and the Chief Executive 


Ratio of EVP EVP 


EVP 
to Chief Executive Is Second-highest Is Third-highest 


a te x % 

BR 1009 oie eee 9 7 1 
DO=O 4s ites rin heer oe 4 3 1 2 
to 112)! en ne ae 10 8 2 3 
SUES ACR cath: corarnenyte ae ae 11 9 Q 3 
OSLO ME ae Pane a nace 14 11 3 5 
OSTA eee lt uN tdi 16 13 4 7 
G5=OO iy cte scare rol ait 18 15 ee 12 
GOL 4) eee any sie beg 18 15 12 20 
DOR OU nee esr att rod 8 6 ll 18 
CORD RT edokiste atic ete 9 he 6 10 
Wnder'50%8 0) oe mes LG ll _18 
Total ssa: 125 100 60 100 


Thus, the executive vice-president is second-highest- 
paid in 125 of the 185 companies and third-highest in 
the other 60. The salary relationships between the 
executive vice-president and the chief executive in 
these two situations are summarized in Table 2. 


* The other companies either do not have an executive vice-presi- 
dent or, if they do, he is not among the three highest-paid. 

* These thirteen companies include six in which the chairman 
and president are paid identical salaries. 
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Rather obviously, the executive vice-presidents who 
are second to the president fare relatively better than 
those who are third-highest-paid. For example, some 
46% of the former but only 19% of the latter earned 


hi 


less than 60% of the top salary. Close to one-third of 4 


the executive vice-presidents received 60%-69% of 
the top salary, whether second-highest-paid or third in 
line. But only 22% of the third-place executive vice- 
presidents earned more than 70% of the chief execu- 


tive’s salary; on the other hand, 51% of the second- ~ 


spot executive vice-presidents received better than 
70% of the top salary (and 27% were within 20% of 
the top salary) . 


Another point worth neting about the relative sal- 


ary of second-place executive vice-presidents is that 
they received relatively less than second-place presi- 


— 


dents or chairmen of the board. The median ratio of — 


the second-place executive vice-president to the chief 


executive was 71%. But the chairman of the board in © 


the second spot averaged 79% of the top (president’s) 


salary and the president in the second spot averaged — 
81% of the top (chairman’s) earnings. Actually the — 


difference between the second-place executive vice- 
president and the second-place chairman or president 
is even greater than these medians imply:1 


Per Cent of Companies Where 


Ratio of Second to EVP Is Chairman or President 
Highest-paid Second-highest Is Second-highest 
9096 100%; 0 oe 10% 33% 
8075-8990) pao Wi 25 
MOG Oo Be Pence a 24 16 
GO %G=69 Goi pare) eee 30 19 
Under GOOG sa. wre ee 19 7 


Most noticeable is the fact that one-third of the 
second-place chairmen and presidents were within — 
10% of the top salary; only 10% of the second-spot — 


executive vice-presidents did this well. 


* Data on the second-place chairmen and presidents are from the 
last column of Table 1. 


Table 3: Salary Ratios: the Two Top Vice-presidents 
and the President 


Salary Second-highest Third-highest 
Ratio to President to President 
Nt %o_ ise % 
90%-100% ......... 18 a 3 1 
BOe8O a ietrer ons eens 36 14 15 6 
Ost) ese eka tee 57 22 30 1h} 
GO-GO te net 61 23 56 24 
DOOD Oe am ata en 61 25 66 28 
CO a dey ne BFC Q7 10 44 18 
Under 40% ........ el pain 24 me) 
Total companies .. 261 100 238* 100 


*Less than 1%. 
a Salary of third-highest not available for twenty-three companies. 
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Table 4: Salary Ratios: the Third-highest-paid to the Second-highest-paid 


Ratio of Third-highest 
to Second-highest 


Chairman and President 
Are Two Highestt 


President and 
Vice-president Are 
Two Highest 


President and 
Executive Vice-president 
Are Two Highest? 


N % 
COURT ee 35 93 
05 topo A rn 34 23 
GOLD? scat aed oa 40 26 
SOLD: | a Je er 24 16 
BOSE) |S. ogo a 12 8 
LOE). 2 Le 6 4 

151 100% 


a _% = fo. 
38 35 125 53 
26 24 63 26 
15 14 Q7 11 
22 20 17 7 

3 Q 5 2 
5 5 1 * 
109 100% 238 100% 


1 Excludes twenty-two companies in which chairman and president are paid some compensation; thirteen companies in which the 
chairman is third-highest paid; and thirteen companies in which salary of third-highest is not known. 

2 Excludes three companies in which salary of third-highest not known. 

3 Excludes thirteen companies in which salary of third-highest not known. 


*Less than 1%. 


PRESIDENT AND TWO VICE-PRESIDENTS 


In 45% (261) of the 538 manufacturing companies 
the three highest-paid executives do not include either 
a chairman of the board or an executive vice-president. 
In these companies, the president is the chief executive 

and the highest-paid; the second- and third-highest- 
paid executives are vice-presidents, generally heads of 
a major function. As shown below, this arrangement is 
much more common among the smaller firms: 


Sales Volume (1959) % without Chairman or EVP 


$500 million: ANd OVEN ...c.cccccccccecsestesceceeees es 27% 
BS00=5 OO MMNOME sigs cosas he eon vee dagessedentees 31 
B20 SOO AMO so os seco. Sacee sagacdcs ete veravvctederee 42 
STOO-2OO Mma TOM, 5. o.oo hot ceet cc sececcacecevaereeaseneeed 42 
CUES LOY Ces cv | V0 «ate ae een 51 
Winder Se OmmUOM osc iee.s-ccec0sdcesncguecencs 56 


Information about the types of functions headed by 
the second-highest-paid executive is available for only 
136 of the 261 firms. About one-third (forty-four) of 
these vice-presidents are in finance, with titles such as 
treasurer, vice-president of finance and _ secretary- 
treasurer. Another one-third (forty) are vice-presi- 
dents of a product division or. vice-presidents of 
operations or manufacturing. Another 20% (twenty- 
six) are vice-presidents for sales or marketing. The 
other executives have varied responsibilities. 

Table 3 shows the relationship between the salaries 
of the second-highest-paid executive and the president 
in the 261 companies. On the average, this vice-presi- 
dent received about two-thirds of the president’s sal- 
ary.! This is somewhat lower than the median ratio of 
71% between the salaries of the second-spot executive 
vice-president and the chief executive. This difference 
in medians is accounted for primarily by the fact that 
only 19% of the second-place executive vice-presidents 
received less than 60% of the top salary but one-third 
of the second-place VP’s received less than this. 

Details about the jobs performed by the third- 
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highest-paid executives are available for barely half 
(114) of the 238 executives whose salary is known. 
About 43% (forty-nine) are vice-presidents of a prod- 
uct division or vice-presidents of operations or manu- 
facturing. About 30% (thirty-five) have financial 
titles and another 16% (nineteen) are vice-presidents 
of sales or marketing. The other titles do not fall into 
any particular group. 

The third-highest-paid man averaged about 57% of 
the president’s salary.” This is somewhat lower than 
the median ratio of 61% between the salaries of the 
chief executive and the executive vice-president who 
was the third-highest-paid. This difference is due to the 
fact that 28% of the third-place vice-presidents re- 
ceived less than half of the president’s salary (Table 3) 
but only 18% of the third-place executive vice-presi- 
dents got less than half of the top salary (Table 2). 

By and large, the spread between the salaries of the 
second- and third-highest-paid vice-presidents was not 
very large. As Table 4 indicates, 53% of the third- 
place executives had earnings within 10% of the salary 
of the second-highest-paid executive. On the other 
hand, the salary differential between the second and 
third man is generally greater in companies in which 
the president and executive vice-president are the two 
highest-paid executives. For example, in these firms 
only 35% of the third-place executives were within 
10% of the executive vice-president’s salary (Table 
4). Similarly, in the companies in which the chairman 
and president are the two top-paid executives, only 
23% of the executives in the third spot were within 
10% of the second-place executive. 

Haruanp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*The median for the forty-four financial executives is 63%; for 
the forty vice-presidents in operations, 72%; and for the twenty-six 
sales executives, 72%. 

*The median for the thirty-five financial executives was 55%; 
for the sales executives, 57%; and for the forty-nine operational 
titles, 58%. 
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SYNOPSIS 


The death of an employee calls for prompt action. 
To be prepared, top managements of a number of 
companies have drawn up formal statements that 
describe in detail the procedures to be followed: 


B& In notifying the proper departments 

Bb In making necessary entries on payroll and 
personnel records 

B® In establishing contact with the family of the 
deceased employee 


But much more than this is covered. The following 
list of provisions was compiled from statements on the 
death of an employee found in the policy and pro- 
cedure manuals of forty-two companies: 


Payments of Money 


Prompt remittance of unpaid earnings 


Death benefits from group life insurance, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance, profit- 
sharing, thrift-saving, severance pay, or pension 
plans. 


Vacation pay adjustments 
Continuation of pay: 
(a) To end of regular pay period 


(b) For stated periods beyond date of death 
(often varies with length of service) 


Emergency loans or gifts 


Expressions of Sympathy and Regard 


Flowers 

Letters of condolence 

Company representation at funeral 
Flags at half mast 

Memorials 


Help with Funeral Arrangements 
Notifying immediate relatives 
Help in choosing reliable undertaker 
Shipping body 
Claiming body at morgue 
Providing pallbearers 


Transporting out-of-town relatives to and from 
funeral 


Furnishing cars, with drivers 


Other Assistance 
Help in claiming Social Security and veterans’ 
benefits : 


Assistance in clearing up tax and legal difficulties 
Help with shopping 


Repayments to blood bank 


Continuing hospitalization coverage of depend- 
ents for a stated period 


Employing widow or other dependents 


When ai 


THERE ARE always things to be done when a com- 
pany learns of the death of an employee. Departments 
within the company have to be notified of the death; 
entries have to be made on payroll and personnel 
records; contact must be established with the family 
of the deceased. Such things must be done—and they 
must be done quickly. Delays at such a time can prove 
embarrassing. 

Realizing this, some firms have recognized the need 
for preparation. After long and careful consideration 
of the many ways in which the death of an employee 
can affect his family and the company, they have 
decided at the corporate level what actions they 
want performed when death occurs. Then, for the 
guidance of all personnel charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the intent of top management, 
they have spelled out their decisions in the black and 
white of procedure manuals. 

Forty-two manuals in Tue Conrerence Boarp file 
contain provisions for action in the event of an em- 
ployee’s death. These provisions disclose a wide range 
of practices. Most of them, however, seem to have this 
much in common: 


1. They assign definite responsibilities within the 
company; and 

2. They provide some assistance for the family of 
the deceased employee. 


INTERNAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


In most policy and procedure statements dealing 
with the death of an employee some responsibilities 
are assigned to the deceased’s immediate supervisor, 
to the personnel department, and to the payroll de- 
partment. But specific assignments vary from com- 
pany to company. A duty charged to the decedent’s 
immediate supervisor in one company may be the 
responsibility of the personnel department or of the 
payroll department in another organization. 

Some procedure statements delegate duties to other 
departments as well. This often happens in large com- 
panies that have complicated organizational structures 
or in companies that provide a variety of death bene- 
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mployee Dies 


fits. A large retail establishment, for example, has a 
procedure statement on the death of an employee that 
assigns responsibilities to almost a dozen different 
departments: 


“The following steps are taken at the time of an em- 
ployee’s death: 

1. Divisional personnel managers are responsible for 
notifying the welfare bureau when informed of any death. 

2. The welfare bureau notifies, in writing, the credit 
union, the personnel manager, manager of the executive 
office, payroll division, divisional personnel manager, em- 
ployees’ purchases division, personnel record office, insur- 
ance and Social Security office, and the medical bureau. 

3. The director of the welfare bureau makes the first 
contact with the family of the deceased. If the employee 
had group Irfe insurance coverage, the director of the 
welfare bureau will determine the name of the beneficiary 
and executor and will supply this information to the insur- 
ance office. 

4. The insurance office contacts the appropriate indi- 
vidual and makes arrangements for him to call at the msur- 
ance office. 

5. The insurance office assumes the responsibility for 
securing signatures on all necessary papers. 

6. The insurance office sends all necessary papers to the 
insurance company. 

7. The insurance office arranges for delivery of check 
upon its receipt from the insurance company.” 


Decedent’s Immediate Supervisor 


The responsibility for initial action, when news of 
an employee’s death is received, is almost always as- 
signed to the supervisor of the department in which 
the deceased employee worked. As the management 
man most likely to hear of the death first, he is usually 
required to notify one or more of the other depart- 
ments that have duties to perform as a result of the 
death. Here is how the policy and procedure manual 
of a midwestern manufacturer describes his responsi- 
bilities: at F 


“The department head or supervisor shall, upon being 
notified of an employee’s death .. . 
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“Prepare a change notice at once and send it as quickly as 
possible on the same day to the personnel department. Under 
‘effective date’ on the change notice show the date of the 
employee’s death. 

“Mark the employee’s time card ‘deceased,’ and send it 
at once to the payroll department.” 


Supervisors are sometimes expected to furnish more 
detailed information in the notice-of-death forms they 
send to other departments. For example, they are 
given these instructions in one policy and procedure 
statement: 


“Promptly after you are notified of the death of one of 
your employees, you should fill out a separation form and 
send it to personnel. In addition to the usual information, 
the form should indicate whether there is any untaken vaca- 
tion to be paid for and should include a statement regarding 
eligibility for the two-week death gratuity and the name and 
relationship of the beneficiary.” 


The usual information referred to in this statement 
would include the cause and date of the death, what- 
ever might be known about the survivors and their 
circumstances, and the date and place of the funeral. 

Some policy and procedure statements also require 
the immediate supervisor to collect the personal effects 
of the deceased employee, to send flowers, to get in 
touch with his family, or to help with the funeral 
arrangements. He may also have special duties to 
perform if the death of an employee is the result of 
an on-the-job accident. Department heads are given 
the following directions in the procedure statement 
of an oil company: 


“Tf the employee’s death resulted from an accident in the. 
actual performance of company business, see your supervisor 
or Personnel about a report of injury form, the accidental 
death benefit and, if applicable, air travel accident insurance 
plan benefits.” 


The statement of a transportation equipment man- 
ufacturer requires the supervisor of any employee 
who dies on the job to: 


“1. Notify the company medical facility or physician im- 
mediately. 

“Q. Notify the employee’s family or next of kin promptly 
by personal contact ... and with the utmost discretion. 

“3. Prepare a departmental communication, giving details 
of employee’s death. Send a copy to the local company 
workmen’s compensation office and to the local safety ac- 
tivity. 

“4. Prepare a change of status form. 

“5. Contact payroll to determine if the employee is cov- 
ered by the insurance plan and the contributory phase of the 
retirement plan. 
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“6. Obtain tool clearance for the employee. Contact pay- 
roll to determine the amount of unpaid salary, unpaid vaca- 
tion, death gratuity, etc. that may be payable. 

“7 Contact personally the deceased employee’s family 
or next of kin and give them information about the amounts 
to be paid.” 


The Personnel Department 


Ordinarily it is the personnel department that is 
given responsibility for doing most of the things a 
company has decided it wants done when an employee 
dies. The procedure statements in the Board’s file 
that cover the death of an employee require members 
of the personnel department to perform one or (as is 
commonly the case) several of the following duties: 


e Assemble pertinent facts for company records. 

e Notify payroll, welfare, legal, insurance, or other 
affected departments of the death so as to accel- 
erate payment to the survivors of all death ben- 
efits provided. 

e Process termination papers. 

e Confer with the survivors as the company’s rep- 
resentative to assist them in matters pertaining 
to the company. 

e Secure a certificate of death to clear payment 
of insurance benefits. 

e Notify the Federal Social Security Board of the 
death and advise survivors how and where to 
claim Social Security benefits. 

e Notify proper state authorities if the death was 
caused by an accident occurring on company 
property. 

e Offer to assist the deceased’s family with the 
funeral arrangements. 

e Prepare a bulletin board notice announcing the 
death of the employee and where and when the 
funeral services are to be held. 

e Have flowers delivered at the appropriate time. 

e Write a letter of condolence to the survivors. 

e Arrange to have deceased’s personal belongings 
released to the designated beneficiary. 

e Visit the deceased’s family after the funeral to 
ascertain whether further financial assistance is 
needed. 


A few procedure statements include unusual pro- 
visions for honoring deceased employees; and, invari- 
ably, the personnel department is held responsible 
for carrying them into effect. For example, in the 
statement of a textile manufacturer, the personnel 
department must “make arrangements to see that the 
following is done” whenever an active or a retired 
employee dies: 
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“1. Notify the foreman of the watchmen to lower all 
flags to half mast immediately upon receipt of knowledge of 
the death of an employee and to keep the flags lowered until 
the end of the day on which the funeral is held.” 


The other duties assigned to the personnel depart- 
ment in this procedure statement make it responsible 
for posting notices of the death on all bulletin boards, 
for sending flowers to the funeral service and a letter 
of condolence to the decedent’s family, for making 
sure that the company is represented at the funeral, 
and for visiting the family after the funeral. 

In the statement of an airline, a tabulation of the 
many responsibilities assigned to the personnel man- 
ager, whenever an employee dies, ends this way: 


“Prepare a deceased employee check list as evidence that 
these responsibilities have been concluded. This form will be 
placed in the personnel file folder which is sent to the person- 
nel research section.” 


The Payroll Department 


Procedure statements on the death of an employee 
give the payroll department the responsibility of 
figuring the amount of money that the decedent’s 
survivors are entitled to receive from the company. 
This amount may be limited to the unpaid wages 
earned by the deceased before he died; or it may also 
include vacation allowances and some special death 
benefits. ; 

When the payroll department has completed its 
computations and made proper entries on its records, 
it is customarily directed to forward a check, along 
with whatever information it may be required to 


furnish, to the department that is charged with paying 


the money directly to the survivors of the deceased 
employee. The statement of a manufacturing com- 
pany, for example, imposes these requirements: 


“The payroll department shall obtain and list all the infor- 
mation required under ‘its section of the report of death, shall 
attach and list checks for all amounts due, and shall forward 
the checks and the completed form to the employee insurance 
administrator of the personnel department.” 


Should the deceased employee owe the company 
money, the payroll department may be instructed to 
deduct the debt from the amount payable to the 
decedent’s estate. Such instructions are outlined in 
this statement: 


“In the event that an employee dies leaving group bene- 
fits plan contributions unpaid, it is proper to deduct such 
contributions from any payments due to the deceased from 
company funds at the time of his death. . . . The contribu- 
tions are a lawful and valid charge against payments due 
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from the company to the deceased employee’s estate, and 
should be deducted from such payments in all but the most 
unusual circumstances... . 

“Unpaid contributions may not be deducted from insur- 
ance proceeds or refunds of retirement plan contributions, 
since these are due from other than company funds and 
normally are payable directly to a survivor of the deceased, 
rather than to his estate.” 


Other Departments 


As already mentioned, a number of other depart- 
ments may be given duties to perform when an em- 
ployee dies. The assignment of responsibilities in each 
company depends on the company’s size and organiza- 
tional structure and on the nature of the death bene- 
fits it provides. 

Several companies that send flowers to the funeral 
of a deceased employee make the purchasing depart- 
ment responsible for buying the flowers. A few of them 
require the editor of the company paper to publish 
a report of all employee deaths. And where payments 
have to be made to the estate of a deceased employee 
from company insurance, savings or pension plans, 
the company’s procedure statement will probably 
delegate some responsibilities to the insurance depart- 
ment, the treasury department, or whatever other 
department may be charged with the administration 
of such plans. 

No matter how many departments are assigned 
responsibilities, however, the company always has 
just one objective: to get done as quickly as possible 
all the things it has decided it wants done when an 
employee dies. How this is accomplished—how the 
separate duties assigned to each department comple- 
ment each other and help make the company’s single 
objective a reality—is illustrated in this procedure 
statement: 


“What the Supervisor Will Do upon Learning of an Em- 
ployee’s Death: The supervisor should immediately telephone 
the insurance division to make certain that the death is 
known. He should then initiate and process a company 
property clearance, with a notation ‘deceased.’ This action 
should be completed immediately after the information of 
the death is received. The reason for processing this clear- 
ance immediately is that the final checks cannot be prepared 
until the personnel division delivers the completed clearance 
to the payroll division. . . . 

“What the Insurance Division Will Do: Upon learning of 
an employee’s death, the insurance division will immediately 
arrange for a floral tribute, which will be sent either to the 
home of the deceased or to the funeral services, depending on 
the circumstances. Accompanying the flowers will be a card 
expressing the following sentiment, ‘With deepest sympathy, 

Company.’ Simultaneously, the insurance division 
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will notify the personnel division and the subcashier division 
of the employee’s death. 

“When the final checks have been prepared, a member 
of the insurance division will communicate with the family 
of the deceased in order to explain insurance benefits and 
also to deliver the checks, clothing, tools and any other 
property of the deceased employee. At this time, the insur- 
ance division will also endeavor to secure any company 
property which might have been in the possession of the 
employee and which has not been returned, as indicated by 
reference to the company property clearance. Although an 
effort will be made to obtain this company property, the 
checks will not be withheld and no deductions will be made 
for any company property that is not returned. 

“What the Personnel Division Will Do: In the event the 
death occurred while the employee was at work, it is the 
responsibility of the personnel division to notify the family 
of the deceased. The personnel division will check with the 
employee’s supervisor to make certain that the supervisor 
has already commenced the procedure outlined above. Upon 
receipt of the completed clearance from the supervisor, per- 
sonnel will immediately deliver one copy to payroll and one 
copy to the subcashier division, and will also institute those 
steps necessary to separate an employee, including a request 
to factory accounting to deliver attendance cards to the 
payroll division. 

“What the Payroll Division Will Do: Upon receipt of a 
completed clearance and attendance card, the payroll division 
will expedite the processing and delivering of final checks to 
the subcashier.” 


ASSISTANCE TO THE FAMILIES 


Assistance provided for families of deceased em- 
ployees assumes various forms. It may be given as 
payments of money, as expressions of sympathy, or as 
offers to help with the funeral arrangements. 

Some statements explain the motives that prompted 
the company to provide such assistance. A food proc- 
essor, for example, is guided by this policy: “In the 
event of the death of an employee, the company desires 
to be as helpful as possible during that trying time.” 

An airline, in expressing its desire to be helpful, 
recognizes the delicacy of the situation and the need 
that may exist for fast action: 


“In the event of the death of an employee, the company 
desires to make a number of personal services available to 
the members of the family of the deceased employee as tact- 
fully and quickly as possible. . . . Supervisors should notify 
their department head and the vice president-personnel of 
the death of any employee under their jurisdiction by tele- 
type, telegram or cable.” 


PAYMENTS OF MONEY 


Practically all of the employers whose manuals were 
studied provided some kind of financial assistance for 
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the family of an employee who dies. This assistance 
is often given as a death benefit under a long-range 
plan to which the employer contributed while the 
employee was alive. For example, most large com- 
panies have a group life insurance plan.’ Some com- 
panies, too, provide death benefits under the terms 
of an accidental death and dismemberment insurance 
plan, a profit-sharing plan, a thrift-savings plan, a 
severance pay plan, or a pension plan.” And, of course, 
where death is caused by an accident on the job, 
the deceased employee’s family also gets workmen’s 
compensation. 

But, the family of a deceased employee may have 
to wait some time before receiving these long-range 
death benefits. The plans providing for their pay- 
ment are likely to be administered by an outside in- 
surance company or a bank. Employers sometimes 
try to help accelerate such long-range payments by 
requiring, in a procedure statement, that the admin- 
istrators of the plans be notified of the death as quick- 
ly as possible. The manual of a food processor, for 
example, contains this provision: 


“The death of a regular employee having twenty years or 
more of continuous service shall be reported to the secretary 
of the pension board promptly in order that there shall be 
no unnecessary delay in arranging pension payments to 
dependents of the deceased who are eligible to receive them.” 


However, as a rule, procedure statements that deal 
with the death of an employee are generally more 
concerned with the money payments that companies 
provide in ready cash, at the time death occurs, to 
assist the survivors in meeting their immediate finan- 
cial needs. Such payments may include unpaid earn- 
ings, vacation allowances, or special pay continuation 
arrangements. 


Unpaid Earnings 


Employers are obliged by law to turn over to the 
estate of a deceased employee any unpaid wages or 
salary the employee had earned before he died. But 
employers may be motivated, too, by a desire to insure 
fast payment of the money due solely out of considera- 
tion for the financial needs of the deceased employee’s 
family. 


_ See “Trends in Company Group Insurance Programs,” Studies 
m Personnel Policy, No. 159; and “A Decade of Growth in Group 
Insurance,” Management Record, July-August, 1960, pp. 14-18. 

*See “Sharing Profits with Employees,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 162; “Employee Savings Plans in and out of the Oil 
Industry,” Management Record, January and February, 1960, p. 2; 
“Severance Pay Patterns in Manufacturing and in Nonmanufactur- 
ing Industries.” Studies in Personnel Policy, Nos. 174 and 178; and 
seeraive Death Benefits,” Management Record, November, 1958, 
p. 881. ; 
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A food products company, for example, states that 
it has set up a procedure for the prompt settlement 
of unpaid earnings “in recognition of the necessity for 
immediate adjustments facing the survivors.” In pro- 
viding for the payment of salary through the date of 
death, a fabricator of metal products says it does so 
“to establish a uniform method of terminating the 
salary of a deceased employee and to provide for the 
immediate payment of these funds to the next of kin.” 
And the personnel procedure manual of a transporta- 
tion equipment manufacturer directs the supervisor 
of any employee who dies to immediately: 


° “Obtain form, ‘Claim for Wages by Relative of Deceased 
Employee,’ from payroll-fer_ completion by the person 
claiming deceased employee’s unpaid salary. 

¢ Present completed form and a copy of death certificate to 
payroll. 

* Make arrangements with payroll and deliver personally to 
the beneficiaries the amount due in unpaid salary. . . .” 


Vacation Allowances 


Most procedure statements on the death of an em- 
ployee include a provision for the payment of earned 
and unused vacation allowances. Generally, payments 
are restricted to the unused portion of vacation due 
for the calendar year in which death occurs. The fol- 
lowing statement from the manual of a paper products 
company is typical: 


“In the event that an employee dies during a calendar 
year in which he has not, prior to his decease, taken all 
vacation due him for such year, the amount of vacation pay 
to which he would still have been entitled for such year 
should be added to other compensation due him, and the | 
whole then distributed in accordance with the laws of the | 
state in which the particular plant is located.” 


However, the manual of an airline requires the 
local supervisor of a deceased employee to prepare — 
and release without delay a separation form, “listing 
the hours of vacation pay earned during the current 
year and any previous vacation [italics added] not 
taken.” 

Sometimes, there is a cut-off date for determining 
vacation eligibility. The manual of a precision instru- — 
ment manufacturer states that vacation pay for a 
deceased salaried employee is to be computed as fol- 
lows: 


“If he was employed prior to January 1 of the year of his 
death and has not already received his vacation, he shall 
receive the vacation pay to which he would have been en- 
titled during the current year if he had remained an employee 
of the company.” 
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A few companies grant a special allowance as a 
substitute for earned vacation pay. For example, the 
manual of a utility contains this provision: 


“Upon the death of a permanent employee, an allowance 
of fifteen days’ pay shall be made to the heirs or estate of 
the deceased employee. This is in addition to the welfare 
plan death benefit and any group life insurance. Except for 
these two insurance features, the fifteen days’ pay is a 
gratuity which is in lieu of allowance for any accrued vaca- 


_ tion or any other allowances or benefits.” 


The payment of the substitute allowance is re- 


_ stricted, in the manual of a container manufacturer, 
_ to cases where an employee with at least a year’s 


service dies and leaves dependents, and his unused 
vacation adds up to less than two weeks: 


“These instructions provide for payment of salary through 


_ the last day worked and any unused vacation to the sur- 


vivors or to the estate of an employee who dies while in the 


active service of the company. In case there are direct de- 
_ pendents and the unused vacation amounts to less than two 


weeks, provision is made to provide dependents of employees 
with one or more years of accredited service with a payment 
equivalent to two weeks’ salary. . . . Direct dependents are 
the surviving husband or wife and other dependents who 
entitle the employee to exemption for income tax purposes. 

“Tf the unused vacation amounts to less than two weeks 
and there are dependent survivors entitled to the allowances 
for dependents, the unused vacation shall be considered as 
having been included in such allowance for dependents. If 
there are no dependents and the unused vacation amounts to 
less than two weeks, it shall be paid. 

“If the amount of any unused vacation is equal to or in 
excess of the allowance for dependents, such unused vacation 
allowance is paid in lieu of the allowance for dependents.” 


Pay Continuation Arrangements 


A provision frequently found in procedure manuals 
continues the pay of a deceased employee for a speci- 
fied period after his death. This provision, as the 
manual of a manufacturer explains, “is designed to 
assist the family of a deceased employee during the 
period immediately following his death pending the 
adjustment of insurance benefits and other pertinent 
matters.” 

Occasionally, the pay is continued after death only 
“through the remainder of the current pay period, 


| whether the employee was paid weekly, biweekly, 


semimonthly or monthly.” More commonly, however, 
the continuation of pay is figured from the date of 
death and includes one or more full pay periods be- 
yond that date. A grocery chain that changed from 
paying the balance of the period in which death 
occurs to paying for one full salary period after death 
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says it did so “to eliminate the discrimination caused 
by the variability in the date of death.” 

For how many pay periods, and under what condi- 
tions, are wages or salary continued after an employee 
dies? On both counts, company practices show great 
variance. For example, the procedure manual of a 
manufacturing company states, without qualification, 
that “in case of death, the employee’s estate will 
receive an amount equal to half a month’s pay.” The 
manual of a food processor calls for the payment of 
two weeks’ wages, plus a percentage of calendar year 
earnings to date of death upon “the death of any 
regular or part-time employee while in the service 
of the company.” 

Sometimes, too, pay is continued for beneficiaries 
of all deceased employees for the same period of time 
after death, provided the decedent had been actively 
employed for a fixed length of time. For example, an 
oil company gives “a gratuity of two weeks’ pay to 
the beneficiary of any employee with six months’ 
continuous service.” A transportation equipment 
manufacturer grants “ten working days’ pay to the 
estate or, if permitted by local law, to the appropriate 
next of kin of a deceased employee if the deceased 
has one or more years of service at the time of death.” 

However, in most of the companies whose manuals 
were studied, the number of pay periods for which 
wages or salary are continued, after an employee dies, 
varies with the length of the employee’s service. For 
example, the manual of an electrical equipment manu- 
facturer states that “death benefits equal to four 
months’ wages are payable to qualified beneficiaries 
of employees with six months’ service, and the maxi- 
mum of one year’s wages is payable for five years or 
more of service.” Or, again, here is how a large manu- 
facturing company has scheduled its pay continuations 
on the basis of length of service: 


“In the event of death before retirement of a permanent 
employee, his base salary may be continued to his.dependent 
beneficiary, as determined by the company, for a period of 
time depending on length of service, as follows (with a 
maximum limitation of $3,000) : 


Length of Service Hourly Monthly 
Wipeton? syeans: b..o.cn: Ales en 2 weeks 1% month 
DCO MORES NE Las hires bceewe Roasted 4 weeks 1 month 
AWOL BeVeaTs) A221.5..6 5: 6 weeks 1144 months 
GatOPE NCAT. tec8 Gem vce Ged 8 weeks 2 months 
SrtomlOmmeats Wires ae vue atts 10 weeks 21% months 
Over 10 years .......... . 12 weeks 3 months 


A chemical company with a comparable schedule 
(running from one month for less than five years’ 
service up to three months for ten years or more) 
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sets the maximum payment at “$10,000 or the total 
amount of wages or salary received from the company 
by the employee prior to his death.” 

The benefit schedule of a company with a group 
insurance plan that can bring beneficiaries as much 
as $20,000 continues the pay of a deceased employee, 
on the basis of his length of service, according to the 
following schedule: 


Length of Service Salary for: 
Meveariortless:.s. 2hits..t1.6 hye ateerverests ' 1 week 

1 year and a day to 2 years............ 2 weeks 
2 years and a day to 8 years............... ere Gates: 3 weeks 
More: than 8) years cio.) sesccsspscsveledes prea! 4 weeks 


Among the manuals studied, the longest continua- 
tion of pay is provided for in the following schedule 
of an oil company: 

Length of Service 

MEtOM2 SVCATSO rc cte ns cre 

DEUORORMEALS Harts. chek taeda 

OOLANV. CATS. x. oe AUad, ie hs, Peaieteee tte 7 months 

9 months 

..12 months plus one-half 
month’s normal earnings 
for each full year in ex- 
cess of five 


Normal Earnings for: 
. 8 months 
. 5 months 


MB LOU ORGANS Es, a aes eer atset Anite aeseescee ae 
5 years and ovev............ 


The payments in this schedule are provided only 
for employees with dependents. If a deceased em- 
ployee with one or more years’ service leaves no sur- 
viving dependent, the company will pay only a “maxi- 
mum of $200 for cost of last illness and a maximum of 
$300 for burial expenses.” 

Some companies with written pay continuation 
schedules specify that the schedules are intended only 
as guides and that unusual cases are to be given spe- 
cial consideration. The manual of a company in the 
stone, clay and glass products field states: 


“Tt is the policy of the company not to discontinue pay- 
ment of a salaried employee’s salary immediately following 
the death of the employee. The company reserves the right 
to determine both the amount and the duration of payments 
after the death of an employee, but the following guide will 
be followed in all but unusual cases: 


(a) Nonexempt employees: a half month’s pay 
(b) Exempt employees: 


Length of Service Pay for: 

Upsto Ol Vears tener e as Atbede sks elders 1 month 

HOBOS 2 Onyearsaqs ete eee Je a aes 1 additional 
month 

20 vears andover sy. tan use eee aes, 2 additional 
months 


The food processor already reported as requiring 
prompt notice to the pension board of the death of a 
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regular employee with twenty or more years of service 
so as to speed pension payments also includes this 
provision in its manual: 


“Pending transfer to pension roll, full salary or wage pay- 
ments may be continued to the widow. 

“The death of a regular employee with less than twenty 
years’ service shall be reported to the secretary of the 
pension board with a recommendation concerning the pay- 
ment of wages or salary to dependents. The following sched- 
ule will serve as a guide in determining the basis for pay- 
ment in noncompensable cases: 


Length of Service Pay for 
TS UOf5? VERT! Ae eles aaet tare ene ee 2 weeks 
DO Oly ears ee ate ARS ee 4 weeks 
10 to lS\years<:... 22 Sr ee AEE ee 8 weeks 
15; O20 years! ee ae Ae eee 12 weeks 


How Pay Continuations Are Computed: Just a few 
of the companies with pay continuation arrangements 
spell out the basis to be used in computing the amount 
of the continued pay. The manual of the food proc- 
essor just quoted says that, for deceased hourly paid 
employees, “a week’s pay is computed by taking the 
basic work week of forty hours times the job rate.” 
On the other hand, the manual of another food proc- 
essor that continues the pay of deceased employees for 
two weeks contains this instruction: 


“Compute two weeks’ pay from the exact date of death. 
This sum is the weekly salary or wage of the employee based 
on the regularly scheduled work week in effect at the time of 
death. 

“Included are shift differentials, if any, and scheduled 
overtime hours, but at not more than the straight-time rate 
for nonexempt employees. 

“Eacluded are unscheduled overtime and wage standards 
premiums.” 


Sometimes, a special provision is added for figuring 
the pay continuation of a deceased employee who 
worked for commissions. An insurance company that 
continues the pay of deceased employees for one, two, 
three or four weeks, depending on length of service, 
uses “average weekly earnings for the previous twelve 
calendar months” in computing the amount payable 
to the beneficiaries of deceased salesmen. 

Manner of Payment: Wage or salary continuation 
payments are usually made in a lump sum. However, 
a chemical company offers the beneficiaries an option. 
The amount due “may be in a lump sum or divided 
into monthly payments, depending on the wishes of 
the recipient.” An oil company provides for install- 
ment payments only: 


“Payments are made in equal monthly installments of not 
more than one-half of normal monthly earnings. 
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“Payments may be reduced and installments extended at 
the request of the employee or his beneficiary and with the 
approval of the benefits committee.” 


Who Receives the Payments: Wage or salary con- 
tinuation payments are granted primarily to provide 
immediate financial assistance for the dependents of 
deceased employees. A few company manuals specify 
that such payments are to be made only to depend- 
ents—those who relied on the deceased employee for 
_-all or part of their support; if the decedent has no 
dependents, then his pay is not continued beyond his 
death. Other manuals require that wage or salary con- 
tinuations be paid directly to the employee’s depend- 
ents, rather than to his estate, whenever this is al- 
lowed by local law. 

To cover the possibility of a deceased employee’s 
leaving several dependents, some manuals list the 
order in which dependents are to be considered eligible 
for the continuations of pay, based on the closeness of 
their relationship to the deceased. An order of prefer- 
ence is shown in the following statement: 


“The payment authorized for dependent survivors will 
be made to the surviving husband or wife. If the deceased is 
not survived by a spouse but is survived by other depend- 
ents, payment will be made to one of the following in the 
order named: 


1. The oldest child over eighteen years of age 

2. Father or mother 

3. Sister or brother 

4. Or if the only directly dependent survivors are minors, 
payment will be made to the legal guardian or to the 
estate. 


“Reasonable proof of the survivor’s relationship should be 
requested, and if there is any question of doubt, an affidavit 
should be required. The recipient of the payment should be 
required to sign a receipt which clearly defines the nature 
and amount of each item included in that payment. 

“Tf legal implications as a result of following this policy 
are anticipated, the matter should be referred to the indus- 
trial and public relations department.” 


EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY 


Companies that provide for expressions of sympa- 
thy in their procedure manuals usually do so by re- 
quiring (1). that flowers be sent to the funeral service, 
(2) that a letter of condolence be written to the 
bereaved family, or (3) that a memorial be estab- 
lished for the deceased employee. 


Flowers 


Most companies show their sympathy for the fam- 
ily of a deceased employee by sending flowers to the 
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funeral service. The following statement from the 
manual of an electrical equipment manufacturer is 
typical: “It is the policy of the company to send 
flowers, as an expression of sympathy, in the event of 
an employee’s death.” 

The deceased employee’s standing in the company 
seems to make no difference in the application of the 
provision for sending flowers. Only one company men- 
tions separate groups of employees; but it does so only 
to specify that no distinction is to be made between 
them: “A floral piece should be sent, in the company’s 
name, to the funeral of an employee. This applies to 
both salaried and hourly rated regular employees.” 

Some companies, moreover, send flowers on the 
death of retired employees. The manual of an insur- 
ance company, for example, provides: “Flowers may 
be sent by a department head on behalf of the com- 
pany to the family of an employee, or a retired 
employee, who dies.” 

In this instance, the decedent’s department head is 
charged with sending the flowers. On occasion, too, the 
responsibility is delegated to the personnel depart- 
ment. But, as a rule, it is the purchasing department 
that buys the flowers. The manual of a manufacturing 
company sets up the following procedure: 


“A memo requesting the purchase of flowers must be sent 
from the department involved to industrial relations for 
approval. Industrial relations will forward a purchase requi- 
sition for flowers to the purchasing department. 

“Only the purchasing department may order flowers. No 
individual outside of this department is authorized to make 
arrangements with the florist for flowers sent by the com- 


pany.” 


When are the flowers sent? One company manual is 
specific on this point. It states: 


“In case of death, flowers are to be sent so as to arrive 
the morning of the day preceding a funeral which is held in 
the morning; or if the funeral is held in the afternoon, the 
flowers are to be sent so as to arrive in the afternoon pre- 
ceding the day of the funeral.” 


Cost of the Flowers: A few companies place a limit 
on the cost of the flowers. This limit is fixed at $10 by 
a food products company; at “$10 and in no case to 
exceed $12” by another food products company; at 
$12.50 by an electrical equipment manufacturer; and 
at $15 by an insurance company. 

Another insurance company states in its procedure 
manual: “Flowers should adequately represent the 
company. The cost should be in line with local cus- 
toms and comparative size of usual bouquets.” And a 
machinery manufacturer’s manual directs that “the 
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amount of the flower purchase should naturally be 
governed by the individual circumstances and the 
branch manager’s best judgment.” 


Donations in Lieu of Flowers 


A number of procedure statements on the death of 
an employee include a provision to permit a donation 
to charity in the name of the deceased employee, if 
the decedent’s beneficiary so requests, as an alterna- 
tive to sending flowers to the funeral. Here are several 
examples of how this provision is worded: 


“When an employee dies, the company representative de- 
termines a possible family preference for a donation to 
charity instead of a floral tribute, and arranges for such 
donation.” (Aircraft manufacturer) 

* * % 

“Should it be considered more appropriate, a requiem mass 
may be arranged instead of sending flowers at no greater 
expense to the company.” (Tobacco company) 

* * * 

“The personnel department will arrange for flowers to be 
sent or, if it is requested instead, for a contribution to be 
made to a specified cause or foundation in lieu of flowers.” 
(Chemical producer) 

* * * 

“The welfare committee sends flowers—or other appro- 
priate remembrances—to company employees at death.” 
(Newspaper publisher) 

* * * 

“The local manager will make arrangements to send flow- 
ers, wherever notification is received prior to the funeral... . 
Where notification is not received prior to the funeral, a 
contribution may be made to the charity of the beneficiary’s 
choice.” (Food processor) 


Letters of Condolence 


Probably the most difficult way to show sympathy, 
at the time of a death, is to express the sympathy in 
words. 

Understandably, therefore, not many company pro- 
cedure manuals provide that a letter of condolence be 
written to the bereaved family when an employee dies. 
A manufacturer of heavy machinery makes the gen- 
eral manager responsible for writing such a letter as 
soon as possible after notice of a death is received. 
This difficult duty is delegated to the vice-president 
of the division in which the deceased employee worked 
by a Canadian company. It is to be performed by the 
president of an insurance company; but the company 
manual stresses that: “He should be given sufficient 
information so that any letters to be written can be 
appropriate to the circumstances.” 

The manual of an aircraft manufacturer requires 
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the personnel services representative of the personnel 
department to visit members of a deceased employee’s 
family if they reside in the viemity. If not, he must 
write them a letter in which: “He expresses the sym- 
pathy of the company; explains the employee’s insur- 
ance or hospitalization coverage, and status in credit 
union and retirement income plan; and encloses forms 
necessary to make insurance or other claims. . . and 
any monies due the employee.” 


Memorials 


Veeder-Root Incorporated, a company that manu- 
factures counting, controlling and computing instru- 
ments in Hartford, Connecticut, expresses its sym- 
pathy for the family of a deceased employee in an 
unusual way. It donates books to the local public 
library, with the decedent’s name inscribed in each 
book. These book memorials are provided for in the 
company’s procedure manual as follows: 


“In memory of deceased employees, the corporation will 
have two books placed in the employee’s local public library 
with his or her name inscribed on our special book plate 
attached to the inside front cover of each book. 

“The personnel department will order these volumes 
through the librarian who will assist in the selection, the 
subject matter to be closely identified with the individuality 
or outside interests of the deceased. The total cost of the 
two books is to be between $10.00 and $15.00. 

“Upon notice of a death, the president of the company 
will write a letter of sympathy to the family, together 
with a notification of the intention of the company to pre- 
sent and dedicate the books. The librarian will notify the 
family when the books are ready for service.” 


The following letter of sympathy was written by 
the company president to a woman whose sister died 
while an employee of Veeder-Root: 


“My dear Mrs._—___: 

“On behalf of the entire Veeder-Root organization, may 
I offer our sincere and heartfelt sympathy to you in your 
recent bereavement. 

“As is our custom, we are donating to the local library 
two books fittingly inscribed to perpetuate the memory of 
Anna, your sister, and our former associate. 

“You will be advised when the volumes are available at 
the library so that you may examine them at your conven- 
lence.” 


“Sincerely.” 


An inquiry was made as to the type of books the 
deceased preferred, and upon receipt of this informa- 
tion the personnel director then sent this letter to 
The Hartford Public Library: 
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“In accordance with our usual custom, will you please 
purchase and bill us for two memorial books for the fol- 
| lowing former Veeder-Root employee: 


(Name of deceased)— next of kin, sister: 
(The sister’s name and 
address were given) 


“We have contacted Mrs. regarding the cate- 
gory of books to be selected in memory of her sister, and 
she has suggested that something on the subjects of travel 
and vacationing would be most favorable. 

“You may spend up to $15.00 for this purpose and use 
your own judgment as to the titles to be selected; we ask 
only that they be appropriate as a memorial. 

“Enclosed are dedicatory plates which should be mounted 
on the inside cover of each book. 

“Kindly notify the next of kin when the books are in 
the library and ready for her examination. 

“Thank you for your cooperation.” 


This program was started in January of 1946, and 
the company says it has met with the approval of 
both the libraries and the next of kin. More than 
fifteen local libraries have benefited by the addition of 
needed books as lasting memorials for more than 175 
former Veeder-Root employees. 


OTHER TYPES OF ASSISTANCE 


Many companies require a management representa- 
tive to call on the survivors of a deceased employee 
and offer them company assistance in handling 
problems connected with the funeral arrangements. 
Generally, this duty is assigned to the decedent’s im- 
mediate supervisor; but, on occasion, it may be dele- 
gated to the personnel manager or to someone he 
appoints in his place. Sometimes, too, more than one 
person makes the call. For example, in a large depart- 
ment store the store superintendent, the department 
manager and an employee who was a close friend of 
the deceased visit the bereaved family. 

Whoever visits the family is to remember that he 
represents the company when he calls. Supervisors are 
advised in the manual of an oil company: 


“In most cases the family of a deceased employee look 
upon you as their logical contact with the company... . 
You will want to see that everything within reason is done 
to keep yourself—and, therefore, the company—in a favor- 
able light with the family.” 


Visits to the Family 


On visiting the family of a deceased employee, com- 
pany representatives are expected to explain any 
death benefits that will be paid later (such as group 
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insurance payments) , then offer to assist the family in 
meeting their present financial obligations. 

An offer of general assistance is not enough, explains 
the manual of a food processor: “Inquiry should be 
made immediately to determine whether dependents 
are in need of financial assistance to take care of 
expenses incidental to the funeral.” To assist the 
family of the deceased, the manual of an airline re- 
quires the manager of personnel, on hearing of the 
death of an employee, to: 


“A. Contact the next of kin and offer any immediate as- 
sistance which is appropriate at that time (including 
presentation of a check for an insurance advance) . 

“B. Render additional assistance to the next of kin by: 


1) Notifying all immediate relatives. 

2) Assisting with the funeral arrangements, including (if 
necessary) shipment of the body. 

3) Assisting in filing for Social Security benefits. 
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4) Discussing the dependent’s financial conditions with 
them, and advising them of their responsibility for 
filing an income tax return. 

5) Arranging transportation for eligible persons to and 
from the place of death. 

6) Arranging, if necessary, for the employment of the 
widow and other dependents.” 


Other procedure manuals instruct company repre- 
sentatives who visit the families of deceased employees 
to offer assistance in: 


* Coming to terms with the funeral director 

¢ Shopping 

¢ Securing cars and drivers for the funeral 

Obtaining pallbearers 

Repaying blood bank 

* Continuing hospitalization coverage of decedent’s de- 

pendents for a stated period 

Clearing up legal difficulties 

¢ Getting benefits from the Veterans Administration, if 
the decedent was a veteran 


Some companies, too, have employees’ associations 
that provide additional assistance for the survivors of 
a deceased employee. The employees’ association of an 
insurance company pays a special death benefit of 
$300 to the beneficiary of any deceased member 
(membership dues are nominal). A utility’s employee 
benefit association pays $100 on the death of an active 
member or a retired employee; the payment is made 
to the beneficiary or “to the person paying the burial 
expenses.” 

Other companies hire a small group of employees to 
do welfare work on a full-time basis. The members of 
the welfare group are available at any time of the day 
or night to help the family of an employee who dies. 
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As soon as they hear of the death, they visit the family 
and volunteer their services. If necessary, for example, 
they will go to the morgue to claim the body. Within 
reasonable limits, they will do what they can to 
straighten out financial difficulties. They will help the 
family select the casket and make other arrangements 
for the funeral. On one occasion, the welfare group of 
a chain-store restaurant in New York City discovered 
that a funeral director had talked a widow into agree- 
ing to pay more than she could afford for an elaborate 
casket. With the cooperation of a local clergyman, the 
group paid off the funeral director for the preliminary 
services he had already performed and then had the 
body transferred to a more reputable establishment. 

In this connection, the Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus! has published a four-page leaflet en- 
titled “Facts Every Family Should Know about 
Funerals and Interments.” Many companies distribute 
copies of this leaflet to their employees. 


Assistance at Time of Funeral 


Several procedure statements on the death of an 
employee direct one or more members of management 
to represent the company at the funeral. A provision 
may be added, too, for the attendance of nonmanage- 
ment personnel who were close friends of the deceased 
or who might be needed to act as pallbearers or to 
drive cars furnished by the company. The manual of 
a chemical company states that if a decedent’s family 
requests pallbearers and a number is not specified, 
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“six are to be appointed from among the deceased 
employee’s coworkers.” The manual of a metal prod- 
ucts company says that: “Aid in arranging for cars is 
limited to four—one company car, one car from the 
employees’ benefits association, and two cars from 
the deceased employee’s department.” 

Invariably, both management and nonmanagement 
personnel are paid for time spent in attending the 
funeral of a deceased employee on the company’s 
behalf. For example, the manual of a utility allows 
anyone attending a funeral time off with pay if he is: 


“(1) A close work associate of deceased company em- 
ployee. 
(2) Expected to act’as pallbearer or in similar official 
capacity. 
(3) Delegated to attend as representative of a company 
club or organization.” 


Employees of an oil refinery are paid for four hours 
when they just represent the company at a funeral; 
when they act as pallbearers, they are given the entire 
day off with pay. The manual of a machinery manu- 
facturer makes special provision for the funerals of 
deceased employees who are entitled to military 
burial: 


“The employee will be paid at his average earnings for 
time lost up to four hours as the result of serving as a mem- 
ber of the firing squad, pallbearer, etc. for a former employee 
of the company, provided the request for this service is made 
by the veterans’ bureau.” 

J. Roger O’Mrara 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


Management Bookshelf 


Industrial Psychology—This book by a senior author and 
fifteen specialists brings together contributions of indus- 
trial, experimental, social, and clinical psychologists to the 
study of human behavior, with particular reference to 
industrial applications. Among the topics treated in the 
book are personnel psychology, the individual in industry, 
problems related to work, and labor problems in industry. 
By Gilmer B. von Haller and others, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42 St., New York 36, New York, 
1961, 605 pp., $7.50. 


Ensuring Medical Care for the Aged—This timely volume 
presents a wealth of information on the economic and 
health status of the aged; their utilization of hospital and 
medical services; and the extent of their medical care 
expenditures. It analyzes the present coverage of volun- 
tary insurance and governmental programs and explores 
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the various approaches that have been suggested to pro- 
vide medical care for the aged. By Mortimer Spiegelman, 
F. §. A., Published for the Pension Research Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1960, 280 pp., $5.75. 


How To Run Pension and Profit-sharing Plans—This book 
explores the problems of running a pension or profit- 
sharing plan after it has been put into effect, with partic- 
ular emphasis on proper communications to employees. 
Special sections are devoted to assignment of administra- 
tive responsibility; accounting records; the actuary’s role; 
collective bargaining; tax procedures and problems; and 
complying with federal and state disclosure laws. By 
William J. Casey, Institute for Business Planning, 2 West 
13th Street, New York, New York, 1960, 182 pp., $12.50. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1960 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Index (BLS) 

INDIA (eT A Al eae 1947-1949 = 100 127.5} 127.4) 127.3} 126.8} 126.6) 126.6). 126.5) 125.5) +0.1) +1.6 
DVDOL a2 Js An Ro Ate cee eee 1947-1949 = 100 121.4) 121.1) 120.9; 120.2} 120.1) 120.6} 120.3} 117.8} +0.2) +3.1 
UE GS SEA AN ea ce 1947-1949 = 100 132.3} 132.1] 132.2} 132.0] 1381.5} 181.3) 131.3) 130.4) +0.2) +1.5 
PRBPRCIRC ates ac css secs cee cna 1947-1949 = 100 110.6; 110.7} 111.0) 110.6} 109.3) 109.1) 108.9} 109.2; —0.1) +1.3 
MARE POTEALIONG sf 2.5) ci sis ee ae «oe 1947-1949 = 100 146.5) 146.5} 146.1] 144.7} 146.2} 145.9} 145.8} 148.7 0 —1.5 
UES Eo) UOT ae oe 1947-1949 = 100 158.0} 157.9] 157.3} 156.9] 156.7; 156.4) 156.1) 153.2) +0.1} +3.1 
Wersonal Care, ty.cc. sities eee cs ee 1947-1949 = 100 133.7| 133.9] 134.0] 133.9] 133.8} 1383.4) 133.2} 132.9) —0.1)| +0.6 
Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 122.3} 122.5) 121.9} 122.1} 121.9} 121.6) 121.1); 120.4) —0.2) +1.6 
Other Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 132.7| 182.7) 132.7) 182.7) 182.4) 182.2) 132.0} 131.7 0 +0.8 

zmployment Status (Census) 

Civilian labor force...............0005 thousands 70,549| 71,213} 71,069| 71,155) 72,070) 72,706) 73,002) 69,276) —0.9} +1.8 
PE TIDIOVE UNA hatin weal ete eis, sf eenlesds gece thousands 66,009| 67,182] 67,490] 67,767} 68,282] 68,689] 68,579] 65,699} —1.7| +0.5 
Apriculturel.teg saute tok ssc ntbe. she thousands 4,950| 5,666] 6,247| 6,588] 6,454] 6,885] 6,856) 4,811] —12.6) +2.9 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 61,059] 61,516] 61,244) 61,179] 61,828) 61,805] 61,722} 60,888} —0.7) +0.3 
Whemployed eyo oc 8s ele clea ee eh thousands 4,540| 4,031} 3,579} 3,388] 3,788] 4,017} 4,423) 3,587) +12.6) +26.6 

Nage Earners (BLS) 

Employees in nonagricultural establish- 

MICntSHLOtah dene ek ksh Gk he Pees thousands p 53,553| 7 58,370) 53,631] 53,743) 53,320) 53,184) 53,560) 53,989 +0.3} —0.8 

Employees in nonagricultural establish- 

ments, without Alaska & Hawaii!.... thousands p 53,316|r 53,133| 53,391) 53,496) 53,062) 52,923) 53,309} 53,756) +0.3| —0.8 
Manufacturing iia: tiie cas. old lok thousands p 15,846|7 16,134) 16,313] 16,505) 16,386] 16,250) 16,422) 16,484; —1.8 —3.9 
Minin ae cer cca s sicko es,» thousands p 641|r 648 656 663 672 655 681 668) —1.1]| —4.0 
WOURLTUCUIONPEI TIGR Csle cocks elas thousands r 2,850|r 2,853] 3,006} 3,069} 3,130) 3,098) 2,977} 2,699} —11.3) —6.3 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 3,844|r 3,863] 3,889) 3,907) 3,921) 3,939| 3,942} 3,940] —0.5) —2.4 
SLING Ee iis ceGa tale aun thousands p 12,418|7 11,849} 11,742) 11,665) 11,592) 11,591} 11,637) 12,345 +4.8) +0.6 
LITERS 7 ol biol ein thousands p 2,503|r 2,498} 2,501) 2,515) 2,536] 2,530) 2,496} 2,438) +0.2) +2.7 
DER VIGe HUE eon ci saitileG asin w nye thousands p 6,614|r 6,662) 6,698} 6,698) 6,685} 6,715) 6,745) 6,547| —0.7 +1.0 
CCUENZS uib nt th, Og ey thousands p 8,920|r 8,626} 8,586) 8,474) 8,140) 8,145) 8,409 8,635} +3.4| +3.3 

Production and related workers in mfg. 

employment 
All manufacturing.................. thousands p11,777|r 12,052| 12,226) 12,399} 12,265] 12,145) 12,332) 12,466) —2.3| —5.5 

Durable see esse ore eaecee ees thousands p 6,649|r 6,797) 6,863} 6,949} 6,833} 6,888] 7,056) 7,173) —2.2) —7.3 

INONGUMADIe alesis o.e vurceiece sree 4,0 thousands p 5,128|r 5,255) 5,363) 5,450) 5,432) 5,257) 5,276) 5,293) —2.4| —3.1 

Average weekly hours 
All manufacturing. ........... SEAS number p 38.8|r 39.2) 39.6 39.5| 39.8) 39.8) 40.0) 40.6; —1.0| —4.4 

LUA to: 35 Aco eee ee number p 39.3\r 39.6 40.1 39.9 40.0 40.0 40.4 41.1} —0.8| —4.4 

INondamblenatnc cae ressees ces number p 38.2\r 38.8) 39.0) 39.0) 39.5} 39.5) 39.5) 39.8) —1.5} —4.0 

Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars p 2.32%\r 2.30 2.30 25350 2.28 2.29 2.29 2.27, +0.9) +2.2 

ira Diemer. aia cta sisialens 288 5 dollars p 2.AT 2.46 2.46 2.46 2.44 2.44 2.45 2.43} +0.4) +1.6 

INGHAMEA DIC RE Ea. fins: i ie-c.c 8 oe5ca 8s dollars p %.11 2.10 2.09 2.09 2.07 2.09 2.08 2.04, +0.5) +3.4 

Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars p 90.02|r 90.16] 91.08} 90.85} 90.74) 91.14) 91.60) 92.16) —0.2| —2.3 

ID praplem Pesce co cin ee wee cs dollars p 97.07|r 97.42) 98.65) 98.15] 97.60} 97.60) 98.98) 99.87) —0.4) —2.8 

INongura bier itic fe atits ages Pe cele dollars p 80.60|r 81.48] 81.51] 81.51} 81.77) 82.56) 82.16) 81.19) —1.1} —0.7 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

Allmanufacturng...........0...0..% dollars p 2.28ir 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.22 2.23 2.23 2.20) +1.3) +3.6 

LO sr SRS, a col cb ane eee dollars p 2.42 2.40 2.39 2.40 2.37 2.37 2.37 2.34, +0.8} +3.4 

Ie Foyave (sr) 0) Cis, Oasis ea ee dollars Die Oy! 2.06 2.05 2.05 2.02 2.04 2.03 1.99} +0.5} +4.0 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 

MSC DATARIONS ePstl iet lag rs Uhre cet nis sn ayes per 100 employees |p 3.9/r 3.9 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.6 Sy 3.1 0 | +25.8 
GUILE ee eee rik eas per 100 employees |p 0.6 0.7 1.0 1.8 1.5 1.1 1.1 0.9) —14.3] —33.3 
A LESAN iL ete tele cisllsy lala. alahers ...|| per 100 employees |p 2.9|r 2.7 Oe 1.8 29 2.0 1.6 1.7| +7.4| +70.6 

INCCESSIONS ine ae! Sicko cindisiayeess <4 ‘.|| per 100 employees |p 1.8/7 2.3 2.8 325 3.8 2.9 3.6 3.8] —21.7| —52.6 

1 The following eight industries also exclude Alaska and Hawaii. p Preliminary. r Revised. 
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Placement Directors View Training Programs 


University directors report on the strengths and weaknesses of formal courses, 


on-the-job training, and regular induction for the college recruit 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT DIRECTORS get to 
know a number of things about the young men who 
seek their help in findings jobs. Their comments un- 
doubtedly influence the vocational decisions of some 
of these young men. Also, placement directors are con- 
versant with modern educational theory and practice. 
In many instances they have visited the companies 
that regularly employ their graduates, and thus have 
some knowledge of the induction and training pro- 
grams that these companies operate. 
Recently THz ConrereNce Boarp mailed an inquiry 
‘form to forty-five college placement directors in all 
sections of the country, principally to the large schools 
with well-established placement offices. Most of the 
questions asked for the placement officers’ opinions of 
different types of company training programs. 
Twenty-six of the directors supplied some or all of 
the data that were desired. Not all had exact figures 
in the form requested and a few hesitated to express 
opinions, but for the most part the essential informa- 
tion was available and full cooperation was extended. 
In many instances the placement directors enclosed 
additional reports and exhibits about their work. Sev- 
eral wrote long, helpful letters, elaborating the answers 
they gave to questions on the inquiry form. In view 
of the close agreement of thought expressed in the 
twenty-six replies it was felt that a summary of the 
survey’s findings would be useful. 


Three Types of Programs 


Five thousand “four-year men” were graduated in 
June, 1960, by the colleges participating in this survey. 
Of these, 2,181 registered for jobs with therr placement 
offices. Most had secured jobs by graduation time. 


* Although a large majority of male college graduates eventually 
wind up on some company’s payroll, only 45% of the 1960 class 
represented in this survey registered with their placement offices for 
jobs in commerce and industry. At one school (Harvard) 61% 
elected graduate study; 17%, the military; 13%, commerce and 
industry; 3%, travel; and the rest were uncertain or uncommuni- 
cative about their future plans. 

The number of graduates available for company jobs is further 
decimated by changes in plans. Some seniors register for placement 
as a sort of insurance against the future. If they do not receive an 
attractive offer, they make other plans. 
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Most of those entering private employment were 
assigned to:special training courses. In some instances 
these courses were limited to college graduates while 
in others a few employees.who lacked college training — 
were also admitted. 

Although complete records were not often available, 
the placement directors were able to estimate how 
many of their 1960 graduates entered different types 
of company training programs. Three types of pro- 
grams were identified as follows: 


Formal Training—Recruit spends specified time in 
different departments of the company. He observes 
‘the work being done and may participate in it. Group 
|meetings of recruits are held. The formal training 
| period may last from six to thirty-six months. At the 
| end of the training, the recruit is assigned to a job. 
On-the-job Training—Recruit is employed for a par- 
| ticular type job. He is given training for this job. The 
training may be full time for several weeks. The train- 


| ing may be in groups or it may be tailor made to fit 


the individual. The recruit always is in a “regular” 
job within six months after hiring. 

Regular Induction—Recruit is mducted into the 
company in exactly the same way as any new em- 
ployee. No special training plan is followed. The re- 
cruit’s supervisor instructs him in his job duties. If 
group induction meetings are held, they are for all 
new employees and not just for college recruits. 


These classifications are arbitrary, but apparently 
better ones do not exist. It should be pointed out, too, 
that a sharp line cannot be drawn between formal and 


hondee ioe training, as there are characteristics com- 


mon to both. Finally, the situation is confused by the 
many different terms used by companies in referring 
‘to their college training programs. A few examples are 
cadet courses, loop courses, management courses, and 
junior executive training courses. Most of these 
courses probably could be classified as formal training 
programs. 

A rough grouping of the answers supplied by the 
placement directors reveals the following: 
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Company 
Training Program 


Per Cent Enrollment 
of 1960 Recruits 


Sraeit | AMM ET 32 occ s osseous cavdeysoceasestcvecrecnes 35% 
Hr CIM Te eee a has. 5 Su shesishs feiditeidenstevens 40 
I SGVEUIE © 15%0 AUG 8 (0) 0 i 25 


The last figure undoubtedly will come as, a surprise 
to those who had assumed that virtually all college 
graduates recruited on campus were given special 
training courses by their companies. 

But when the placement officers are asked what 
type of training programs graduates would choose, if 
'given the opportunity, a different picture emerges. 


{ 


Company First Choice of Graduates 
Training Program as Judged by Placement Directors 

LATICO pa be gnkeasd hee ao a 60% 

CPR RUD ESO 5) AO 30 

Geran WRAUCHION: 00... se cecdeseeveiecncsesseeses 10 


What Type Training Is ‘“‘Best’’? 


The placement directors were unanimous in the 
| belief that the average college graduate desires and 
_needs some induction and training program to help 
him make the change from the educational environ- 
| ment to business life. 

However, college placement workers try to avoid 
recommending a particular training program, feeling 
that only the student himself can decide what type of 
training course is best for him. But, consciously or 
unconsciously, in talking with students, the placement 
director can scarcely make any comment about a 

company or about a training program that will not 
influence them in one way or another.! 


*The placement center of the University of California (Berke- 
ley) , described as “probably the largest employment service on the 
West Coast specializing in the placement of college graduates,” 
asked 236 students in 1960 what were the most significant factors in 
their choice of employers. Among the ten reasons for selecting 
particular companies, “the placement center interviewer's recom- 
mendation” stood third. 


Thus, when the directors were asked if they at- 
tempted in any way to relate different kinds of stu- 


‘dents to the different types of company training 


programs, the usual answer was “no.” There was some 


| feeling, however, that the best students would benefit 


most from formal training and that students who 
knew what they wanted often would do well to choose 
on-the-job training. 

Two atypical comments of placement directors are 
of interest in this connection. 


“Students with poorer records often like the ‘security’ of 
a training program—almost a postponement of the necessity 


| to ‘work.’ The more competent often seek immediately pro- 


ductive positions.”—University of California (Berkeley) 
* x % 


“Occasionally we offer guidance when the decision has 


| been made regarding type of work sought. . . . [For example, 


it is felt that] (1) the eager, hungry or impatient senior may 
show up poorly in a training program [regular induction 
might be appropriate in this case] and (2) the student inter- 


| ested in the industry, but not yet certain about particular 


\work he would do, may benefit from long over-all exposure 


to organization.” —Dartmouth College 


Although directors do not often wish to recommend 
a course of action, nevertheless they usually have 
definite opinions on the merits of the various training 
programs. The Board asked the placement directors 
three related questions. The first was: “What, in your 
opinion, are the strengths and weaknesses of formal 
training programs?” The second question requested 
the same information for on-the-job training programs, 
and the third, for regular induction programs. 

A listing of the answers, in the order of their fre- 
quency, follows. Only answers given by two or more 
placement directors are included, but selected answers 
by individual directors are given verbatim after the 


Prelude to a Major Research Study 


This article is based on information sent to Tur 
ConFERENCE Boarp by the directors of twenty-six col- 
lege placement offices. The replies from these individ- 
uals were so helpful that the survey now is being 
extended to a second group of placement directors. 

The findings from the two surveys will be combined 
to form part of a comprehensive report to be issued 
by the Board on “Company Training Programs for 
College Graduates.” In addition to the views of the 
college placement directors, the report will contain 
descriptive information about company training pro- 
grams supplied by training specialists and by company 


executives. And, to complete the picture, the report 
will include the ideas and reactions of several hundred 
young men who have gone through such training pro- 
grams during recent years. 

When the views of the three groups—the college 
placement directors, the company executives and spe- 
cialists, and the trainees themselves—are focused on 
the subject, it is hoped that the weaknesses, as well 
as the values, of training programs will appear. If 
this hope is realized, the facts presented should prove 
useful to companies interested in reshaping their 
programs for future groups of college trainees. 
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tabulations. (Where permission was obtained, the 
identity of the college is shown.) 


Formal Training Programs—Strengths 

e General orientation to all phases of company’s 
operations 

e Trainee becomes acquainted with different jobs 
and thus has basis for choice at the end of the 
training 

e This type course is similar to what trainee has 
experienced in school; he “takes” to it; it helps 
him make the change from college to business life 

e Different company personnel become acquainted 
with trainee and vice versa 


Formal Training Programs—W eaknesses 
e Slow moving, elementary, wasteful 
e Postpones getting recruit into production 
e Makes trainees “crown princes” 


Individual Comments about Formal Training 
Programs 
“Excellent opportunity to train men in classroom 
type situation they are used to. Much material in 
short time assures fairly standardized training.” 


“Quickest way to give a young graduate an over- 
view of a company—a real aid (from insights gained 
by man and management) to initial placement.”— 
Tulane University 


“Too frequently the outstanding recruit is pulled 
out of the program before completion by eager de- 
partment heads who always have rare opportunities 
that won’t wait.’”—Dartmouth College 


“If not well planned and administered, the program 
can lose the respect of (and thereby value to) the 
really top-notch graduate.” 


“Too much ‘Mickey Mouse’ in some programs 
(clarification: fussiness, gobbledy gook, over-elabo- 
ration of the obvious) .’—University of Tennessee 


* * * 


On-the-job Training Programs—Strengths 
e Gives trainee feeling of accomplishment 
e Practical; individual learns by doing 
e Provides opportunity for the recruit to prove him- 
self promptly 
e Good for graduate who knows what he wants 


On-the-job Training Programs—W eaknesses 
e It fails to give recruits the “big picture” 
e Bad if individual gets assigned to wrong training 
group 
e Promotions can be delayed 
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Individual Comments about On-the-job Training Pro- 
grams 
“Allows the salesman to start earning commissions 
soon after employment.”—Northwestern University 


vr 


“Very often the pressures of the day-to-day work — 


that has to be done leaves very little time for any 
serious developmental training.”—Tulane Univer- 
sity 

“Retains trainee’s interest.”—Columbia University 


Since the large majority of placement directors seem 
to favor the special-type training programs, they had 


little good to say about_regular induction procedures. | 
On the positive side it was noted, however, that regu- 


lar induction had the advantage of starting the college 
graduate off on the same footing as any new employee, 
thus avoiding the “prima donna” or “crown prince” 
designations. The comments of placement directors on 
the other side, as may be guessed, mentioned such 
things as: 


e The trainee gets lost in the crowd 

e He has little opportunity to find the job for which 
he is best fitted 

e The quality of the training varies directly with 
the supervisor to whom the recruit is assigned; 
some supervisors are good instructors but many 
are not 


Four Provocative Responses 


Perhaps the most valuable thoughts contributed 
by the placement directors were those that did not 
lend themselves to tabulation or to statistical analysis. 
Comments from four of these directors are presented 
here. 


Are Training Programs Being Curtailed? 


“T would like to make a general comment on train- 


ing programs and student attitudes. In the late 1940’s, _ 


when these programs blossomed, they were extremely 
popular with students. When asked what they wanted, 
many students replied ‘training programs,’ rather than 
indicating their real career goals. These programs ap- 
peared to be overemphasized in this period and one 
almost senses/a reaction away from them. 

“I personally suspect the current high starting sal- 
aries (more than men actually are worth to employ- 
ers) have forced savings in other areas—by curtailing 
training programs, etc. My general impression is that 
training programs are shorter (Bank of America cut 
from twenty-four to nine months, this year) , feature 
more concrete work assignments, and cost employers 
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| less (relatively speaking) than ten years ago.”—Uni- 
_ versity of California (Berkeley) 


Importance of Management's Intentions 


“Most companies who regularly recruit and train 
men have developed over a period of time the kind 
of program that best serves their needs. What I think 
is of prime importance is the attitude of management 


toward the kind of program selected. If management 


intention is good, if it means what it says or what the 
college recruiter says, if it does take a long-range view 
toward management development and does select can- 
didates with care, then the particular method of train- 
ing is not too important.”—Dartmouth College 


Essentials of an Effective Training Program 


“T wish the title ‘training program’ had never been 
invented. Many so-called programs of the on-the-job 
type are quite formal—more so than many ‘formal’ 
training programs. In general, I favor formal training 
programs with emphasis on on-the-job training. Con- 
fused? So am I. 

“Companies ought to stop tailoring training to what 
they think will appeal to college graduates and con- 
centrate their efforts on bringing young men and 


| women into productive positions just as soon as possi- 


ble. When a training program becomes a recruiting 
gimmick, the brighter students soon sense there is 
something phony. 

“The best way to bring young men ahead in some 


_ companies is through a formal training program. In 


others, on-the-job training works best. 

“T realize students are subject to bad whims and 
that one year they tend to favor formal versus on-the- 
job training programs and the other year vice versa. 
It’s foolish to try to outguess them. Actually, the 
method doesn’t matter as long as the company is 
sincerely interested in bringing young men into scien- 
tific and management positions. 

“In general, I personally am apt to suspect formal 


training programs... . In such cases, however, it isn’t 


the programs I am against, it’s the management. If 
management is truly interested in bringing along 
young people as they are at DuPont, Procter & 
Gamble, Eastman Kodak, and many others, it really 
doesn’t matter what title is placed on the training 
program.”—Cornell University 


fi, ce * * 
“The faults existing in such programs are not in 


concept but in application. No program has yet been 
devised that offers all things to all graduates, and yet 
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companies find it difficult to understand why all 
trainees are not satisfied with programs which have 
been thoughtfully prepared and which are adminis- 
tered at considerable expense. 

“Being concerned with the proper placement of 
graduates as individuals, I do not evaluate specific 
training programs as being generally good or generally 
poor but appraise them on the basis of how nearly 
they tend to conform to the needs of the individual 
graduate. Using this as a criterion, a company should 
ideally offer both a formal training program and an 
on-the-job program as neither will serve the purpose 
in itself. 

“The formalized training program, with rotating 
assignments between company departments, lends it- 
self particularly well to the graduate who is unsure of 
his vocational direction. Many of our graduates who 
receive degrees in majors which business considers 
‘academic’ are interested in securing employment with 
a company offering such a program. On the unfavor- 
able side, graduates complain about the duration of 
such programs, believing that an undue amount of 
time is being spent before assignment to productive 
positions. 

“To sum up my appraisal of company training pro- 
grams: Some type of program is certainly desirable; 
such programs are not inherently good or poor, but 
are so only insofar as they meet or fail to meet the 
requirements of the individual graduate; a company 
offering both formal and on-the-job training has a 
program which will have appeal to most graduates.”— 
University of Chicago 

STEPHEN HaBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Open Doors, 1960—This report (published as a paper- 
covered volume in an 814” x 11” format) is the result of 
six surveys conducted during 1959 and 1960 to obtain 
information about foreign students, faculty members, in- 
dustrial trainees, and physicians studying in the United 
States, as well as about a number of this country’s stu- 
dents and faculty members on assignments abroad. The 
book gives the native country, the institution attended, 
the field of study, the source of financial support, and 
related information about 65,328 foreigners studying in 
the United States. Charts present the findings. One shows 
the number of students from various countries (the great- 
est representation is from countries in the Far East and 
the second greatest from Latin America) and the number 
of United States citizens studying in these nations. Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 East 67 Street, New 
York 21, New York, 1960, 60 pp., $1. 
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Briefs on 


Personnel Report Wins an Award 


At the 1961 exhibit of printing, held recently in 
New York City, Tae ConrereNce Boarp’s “Forms 
and Records in Personnel Administration” was 
awarded a Special Merit Certificate by the New York 
Employing Printers Association. The layout and for- 
mat of this 384-page, hard-cover book was the product 
of the Board’s own publications division. 

Released during 1960 as Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 175, the book contains over 400 forms used by 
companies in administering their personnel programs. 
The forms, selected by research specialists from a col- 
lection of more than 10,000, are reproduced in five 
attractive colors. 


Any Larger Half-Century Club Anywhere? 


The recent addition of twelve members to the Fifty- 
Year Club of the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany in West Point, Georgia, brought the total mem- 
bership of this honorary organization to 173. It is 
believed to be the largest club of its kind in the 
country. Since its founding in 1947, the club has had 
a total of 236 members, each of whom had fifty years 
of service with the company or its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

During a service-recognition program, the president 
of the company presented new members with engraved 
gold watches, fifty-year service pins and “dividend” 
checks. All other club members received checks from 
their plant managers. 


Roster of Internationally Trained Persons 


A file of United States citizens who have studied 
abroad and of nationals from more than eighty other 
countries who have studied or trained in the United 
States is available to business and industrial firms 
interested in recruiting personnel for foreign opera- 
tions. 

This file, which contains more than 26,000 names, 
is compiled and maintained by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67 Street, New York 21, 
New York—a private agency supported by founda- 
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tions, colleges, universities, governmental agencies, 
and over one hundred United States and foreign cor- 
porations. 

Data on individuals include their address, year of 


birth, sex, home country,;year of beginning academic 


assignment, educational institution attended, academic 
status, field of interest, and sources of financial sup- 
port. Foreign students are asked to indicate whether 
they are interested in employment with the overseas 
branches of United States firms. 

The institute also establishes, administers and pro- 
motes educational exchange programs. 


Free Evening School for Employees Expands 


Fifteen courses, covering a broad range of subjects, 
are now offered at the free evening school that the Bell 


& Howell Company conducts for its employees in — 
Chicago, Illinois. Four of the courses—those in prac- | 


tical politics, logic, business psychology, and basic 
economics—are recent additions to a curriculum that 
already included courses in English, algebra, plane 
geometry, solid trigonometry, work factors, mechani- 
cal drawing, optics, basic electricity, basic electronics, 
astronomy, and marketing. All of these courses are 
given on company property, and the instructors are 
all company employees. 

Employees who register for a course pay no tuition 
fees and receive their books free of charge from the 
Bell & Howell Employees’ Benevolent Association. 


However, they may be charged for materials and — 


laboratory equipment where these are required. 
Though most of the courses are open to all employees, 
there are a few exceptions. For example, the course in 
practical politics (a nonpartisan, nine-week program 
designed to teach the detailed inner workings of poli- 
tics) is limited to twenty employees interested in 
becoming more active in political work. 


Joint Venture in Art 


More than a hundred paintings, drawings and pieces 
of sculpture—the work of sixty-five employees from 
thirteen companies—were displayed in the first Long 
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Island Industry Employees’ Fine Arts Exhibit. This 
exhibit, open to the public for six days at the Bethpage 
State Park Clubhouse, was sponsored by the Art Guild 
of the Republic Aviation Corporation in cooperation 
with the Long Island State Park Commission. 

Any employee of a company belonging to the Long 
Island Recreation Association was eligible to enter oil 
or watercolor paintings, graphic arts drawings, or 
sculptured carvings for showing at the exhibit. All 
entries were insured by Republic. On the last day, 
a panel of prominent art authorities judged the entries 
and awarded a total of fifteen plaques. The exhibit 
was well received and similar exhibits are being 
planned for the future. 


Newspapers Donate Ads to Help Handicapped 


To help locate jobs for the physically and emotion- 
ally handicapped, twenty-one newspapers in Cali- 
fornia’s San Fernando Valley are donating classified 
ads worth more than $1,000 a week, according to 
Hospital Management magazine. 

Each ad features two patients ready to leave the 
Veterans Administration mental hospital at Sepul- 
veda, California, and two physically handicapped 
persons nominated by the State Department of Em- 
ployment. Any employer interested in considering 
these “professionally evaluated people” may tele- 
phone the sponsoring agency for an interview. The 
agency gives him detailed information about prior 
work and educational experience and a professional 
assessment of the job candidate’s vocational aptitudes, 
abilities, interests, and limitations. Free consultation 
is provided for employers who hire former patients of 
the VA hospital. 

Dr. Leslie Navran, psychologist at the hospital and 
the originator of this project, reports that the first 
forty-eight ads produced twenty-five responses and 
that many of them resulted in job placement. 


Recreation Center for Retirees 


Labor-management cooperation has made it possible 
for Philadelphia’s retired clothing workers, and their 
wives or husbands, to get more enjoyment out of their 
leisure years. The Charles Weinstein Geriatric Center, 
a one-story structure recently erected in downtown 
Philadelphia at a cost of $1,300,000, was jointly spon- 
sored and financed by the Philadelphia Joint Board 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, and the Philadelphia Clothing Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., the center serves 
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800 retirees who pay no dues or fees for the facilities 
provided. These facilities include a large lounge with 
easy chairs arranged in a semicircle around a three- 
faced fireplace; an auditorium with stage and dressing 
rooms; card rooms; a reading and discussion room; 
a refreshment area with a kitchen; arts and crafts 
rooms for ceramics, carpentry and other hobbies; 
a greenhouse; a fountain pool surrounded by grassy 
lawns; and a boccie (Italian bowling) court. 


The Rising Cost of Employee Security 


The price companies pay each year for the security 
of their employees has risen 179% over the last 
decade. During the same period, by way of compari- 
son, the total wages and salaries of the employees 
went up 81%. 

In 1960, employers contributed $8.5 billion to pri- 
vate pension and various other types of group insur- 
ance plans; $5.2 billion to old age, survivors’ and 
disability insurance coverage; $2.9 billion to unem- 
ployment insurance funds, and $1.4 billion to compen- 
sation for work injuries. The $18 billion paid for these 
benefits in 1960 accounted for 7.4% of total employee 
compensation, as against 4.9% in 1950. 

The steady rise of security payments for employees 
since 1935 (when they added up to less than half a 
billion dollars) is shown in graphic form by the 
Board’s Road Maps of Industry, No. 1306. 


Job Help Available to Aircraft Personnel 


In view of the rapid growth and popularity of air 
travel, it might be assumed that pilots and others 
involved in aircraft operation would be in short sup- 
ply. But the opposite is the case. The reason is that 
airplanes carry twice the load and travel at twice the 
speed they used to. One plane can now do the work 
that four did a few years ago. As a result many pilots, 
navigators, engineers, etc., particularly the younger 
ones with low seniority ratings, often find themselves 
out of work. 

Members of the Air Line Pilots Association (ALPA) 
may now make use of the Pilots Employment Asso- 
ciates of Teterboro, New Jersey, on a special basis. 
The $25 registration fee is paid by ALPA. And other 
charges connected with job placement are defrayed 
by the company offering the employment. 

Pilots Employment Associates, described as the 
“oldest and largest” agency of its kind, receives 
orders for flight personnel from all over the world. 
Clients include private persons as well as commercial 
organizations.—J.R.O’M. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


Tue 200,000-MEMBER Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, AFL-CIO, and the 25,000-member inde- 
pendent Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen 
have agreed to a preliminary merger, according to 
articles appearing in the labor press. 

The membership of both unions includes conductors 
and brakemen. “This [two unions] is a luxury that 
these railroad workers can no longer afford,’ states 
BRT President William Kennedy. The “key principle” 
of the merger, both union presidents agree, will be 
the maintenance of the rights of each craft and class 
of employees. Problems which the new organization 
will face include: “the lowest employment of railroad 
workers in sixty years and wholesale proposals for the 
consolidation of railroads,” says the Trainman News. 

Although a committee consisting of five officials 
from each of the unions has been appointed to spell 
out the details of the merger plan, certain aspects of 
the plan are already known, says The Locomotive 
Engineer. 

The new organization will retain both the name 
and headquarters of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and will be affiliated to the AFL-CIO. 
ORCB President A. P. Paddock will assume the office 
of assistant to the president. 


Split in IUE Leadership Reported 


A recent issue of the UE News, organ of the United 
Electrical Workers, ind., reported that ‘“Secretary- 
Treasurer Al Hartnett is in open competition” with 
James Carey for his job as president of the 278,000- 
member International Union of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 

When asked about reports of dissension President 
Carey reminded newspapermen that only this past 
September both he and Hartnett had been reelected 
to their respective posts for a term of four years. 
Despite this disclaimer, the UE News asserts that the 
rift between the two men had reached such propor- 
tions that the union’s executive board, at its Novem- 
ber meeting, established a committee of five to in- 
vestigate the dispute and to suggest solutions. 
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Railroad Brotherhoods to Merge 


The split in union leaderership first became appar- 
ent during the recent General Electric strike, says the } 


independent union’s semimonthly. At that time Leo } 


Jandreau, business agent of the Schenectady local of f \ 
the IUE, defied President Carey by sending his men jj 


back to work, while Secretary-Treasurer Hartnett | 


reached a separate settlement with the Westinghouse | 
Corporation that undercut the GE strikers’ demands, | 
claims the UE News. Now, there are indications, con- 
cludes the independent union’s newspaper, “that 
Hartnett and Jandreau may join forces.” 


TWUA Enlists Aid for Imprisoned Members 


The nationwide drive of the Textile Workers Union | | 


to free eight officers and members of the union who ~ 
were imprisoned on “criminal conspiracy” charges | 
arising out of their activities in 1959 during strikes in | 
North Carolina is receiving widespread publicity in 
labor papers. 

All unions, states Labor, weekly journal of the rail- 
way unions, have been asked by the TWUA to adopt 
resolutions “calling for the release of these unjustly — 
imprisoned trade unionists” and to urge their mem- 
bers to write letters of protest to North Carolina’s — 
governor. | 

The charge of criminal conspiracy, asserts the 
OCAW’s Union News, arose out of a meeting between 
the eight men, including a union vice-president, and 


an “undercover” agent of the North Carolina Bureau ~ 


of Investigation in a motel room that had been 
“wired.” During the meeting the participants discussed 
the dynamiting of company facilities as a strike 
weapon. 

A court speedily adjudged the eight unionists guilty 
of “conspiring” to commit a crime. Overruled were 
union protests that the company installations were 
never actually dynamited and that the plot “was 
fostered by a [state] agent who . . . [was] an ex-convict 
with a grudge against the union.” 

Sentences ranging from two to ten years were meted 
out to the men, with the higher union officials draw- 
ing the longer sentences. Appeals to other courts were 
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unsuccessful and a plea for executive clemency was 
_ denied by the governor, reports The Advance, semi- 
| monthly of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


; Sea Unions to Seek National Bargaining 


Unions whose contracts cover employees on Ameri- 
' can-flag ships throughout the country have formed 
a National Committee for Maritime Bargaining to 
function in contract negotiations, declares the AFL- 
CIO News. 

A joint statement issued by the participating 
' unions emphasized that their concern over the jobs of 
’ their members and an urgent need to revitalize United 
States-flag shipping have motivated this action. 

The governing principle of the national bargaining 

committee, notes the AFL-CIO News, will be the co- 
» operation and effective mutual assistance of member 
unions in negotiations. This does not mean, however, 
that the member unions will surrender their jurisdic- 
_ tion or their labor agreements to the authority of the 
committee, points out the West Coast Sailors, publi- 
cation of the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen and Oilers 
_ Association. Besides participating in collective bar- 
gaining, the committee intends to place maritime 
problems before the appropriate congressional com- 
 mnittees. 
The participating unions include: the Marine 
| Engineers’ Beneficial Association, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, the International Organization of 
_ Masters, Mates and Pilots, and the Office Employees’ 
International Union. 
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IVE Wins Novel Severance Pay Plan 


Recently, the JUD Bulletin, monthly publication of 
| the AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union, Department, re- 
| ported the signing of a novel severance pay agreement 
| designed to ease the load of some 800 employees who 
| were displaced when their employer moved his plant 
| from New Jersey to South Carolina. 

| The agreement, negotiated by the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, provides for 
| the establishment of a severance fund through an 
| employer contribution of 2.5% of the firm’s before- 
tax profits for the next three years. Payments will be 
made to the firm’s former employees, states the IUD 
| Bulletin, on a graduated scale based on their years of 
- employment. pate ; 

The IUE negotiators described the pact as prece- 
| dent setting. “It might be the model way,” suggested 
| the negotiators, “to compensate workers made job- 
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less by virtue of a plant moving or through technologi- 
cal change.” 


ILA Drops Dominican Republic Locals 


President William Bradley of the 90,000-member 
International Longshoremen’s Association, AFL-CIO, 
notified four of the union’s locals operating in the 
Dominican Republic that their charters had been re- 
voked. This action followed a mandate issued to the 
international union by George Meany, at the AFL- 
CIO’s August, 1960 executive board session. 

The AFL-CIO’s objection to the Dominican locals, 
says a federation press release, stems from its “tradi- 
tional” policy of “opposition to all dictatorships.” 
This policy “would be ill served,” continues the press 
release, “. . . by having one of its affiliates grant a 
charter in a country where a vicious and condemned 
dictatorship makes impossible the existence of a genu- 
inely autonomous labor movement.” 

In his revocation notices to the four locals, Captain 
Bradley ordered them to return their charters to the 
international union and requested that they stop 
using the ILA name. The ILA itself returned to the 
AFL-CIO on a probationary status only in late 1959, 
after a six-year exile imposed by the parent body. 


Canada’s New Political Party Gains Momentum 


Plans of the Canadian Labour Congress to “estab- 
lish a new political party ... which will support trade 
union principles for the benefit of the Canadian people” 
are reported to be near fruition. 

In the wake of a victory by a candidate for the 
Ontario provincial parliament who ran under the 
banner of the projected group, the CLC has an- 
nounced that the founding convention of the “New 
Party” will take place during the first week of August. 
To meet the estimated costs of the convention and the 
setting up of national and provincial organizations, 
a committee of trade union officials has set up a 
founding fund with a minimum goal of $250,000. 
During the fund-raising drive each of the CLC’s 
1,400,000 members will be asked to contribute a dollar. 

While the organization has received its initial im- 
petus from the labor movement, the MESA Educator, 
monthly publication of the Mechanics Educational 
Society, AFL-CIO, states that the “New Party” will 
solicit support from other segments of the population 
besides organized labor, including the small farmer, 
the small businessman and the professional man. 

Joun J. McKew 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Experiences of an Executive-level Job Seeker 


Notes on the current job market are contained in 
a letter from an executive of a well-known, eastern 
corporation to a friend in New York City. Permission 
has been given THe ConrereNce Boarp to publish 
excerpts from the letter. The writer has an excellent 
educational and business background, with more than 
twenty years’ experience in his field, industrial engi- 
neering. He confined his job search to the Philadel- 
phia-New York-Boston area. 

* * * 

“Last August I visited you to get some leads for 
finding a new position. My purpose in writing to you 
now is to tell you I have obtained a position. Perhaps 
some of the experiences in my job search will be of 
interest to you and will help you to guide other people. 

“T had been searching about seven weeks but had 
not had any interviews with prospective employers. 
Up to that point my search consisted of sending my 
resume with an individual covering letter to thirteen 
companies in the Delaware Valley, and registering 
with six employment agencies in Philadelphia. Only 
one of the companies acknowledged my letter and 
that company had nothing to offer. 

“The agencies all advertised they had many techni- 
cal and executive openings and all were very encourag- 
ing when I visited them. But only one produced a 
promising lead and that was about four months after 
I had registered. 


Advertises in Two Cities 


“[T ran an advertisement in the business section of 
both a Philadelphia and a New York newspaper. The 
former cost $20 less than the latter. Both were one- 
and-a-half inches of column space and had identical 
wording. I received no replies from the ‘Philadelphia 
ad and seventeen from the New York ad. Four of the 
replies were from presidents of companies. 

“One reply described an interesting position with an 
excellent company that was organizing an interna- 
tional operation. After an encouraging exchange of 
letters, I was about to visit their general offices when 
they notified me they were shelving their plans be- 
cause of the increase in international tension. 

“The other replies were from consultants and em- 
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ployment agencies in New York, Boston, Hartford — 


and Chicago. After sending them my complete resume, 
seven asked me to visit their offices for interviews 
with employers. Two actually made offers. 

“T also wrote letters to twenty-five consulting firms. 


Twenty-two acknowledged my letters, six interviewed | 
me, and _three of these led to interviews with prospec- 


tive employers. Two of the employers were seriously 


considering me at the time I accepted another offer. 


Blind Ad Pays Off 


“The offer I accepted developed from answering a 
blind ad in the New York Times. In addition to this, 
I answered thirty other blind ads over a five-month 


period, although I avoided answering them if I did not — 


meet all the requirements. Only three of the answers 
produced results. 

“If I were starting another job search, I would avoid 
the summer months. I would advertise in the New 
York newspapers, write to a number of consultants 
and set aside one full week, after placing the ad and 
sending the letters, for interviews. In the letters, and 
when following up leads, I would offer to be in New 
York two days because a surprising number of good 
small companies restrict their interviews to people in 
the metropolitan area.”—S. H. 


National Register of Scholarships and Fellowships—Volume 
I—This first volume concerns scholarships and loans. The 


first section is devoted to national scholarships of private — 


organizations; the second lists national scholarships offered 
by federal agencies; the third is a geographical listing of 
scholarships by states, and the fourth is a general alpha- 
betical index. Volume II is not yet published. By Juvenal 
L. Angel, director, World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 50 
East 42 Street, New York 17, New York, 1959, 435 pp., 
$13. 


Pension Schemes—This book reviews the history of pensions 
—both public and private—in Great Britain. It concludes 
with an evaluation of existing programs including twenty- 
three specific recommendations for improvements. By 
Michael Pilch and Victor Wood. Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., 
London, 1960, 223 pp., 40 shillings. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 
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Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Anaconda American Brass Company with 
| Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind. at Ansonia 
| and Torrington, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., 5,300 


hourly 

Retroactive to 7-1-60. Wage reopener under 

existing 2-year contract 

Contract extended to 7-1-62 

Bendix Corporation with 
IAM at Kansas City, Mo., 4,000 hourly 
_ Retroactive to 10-31-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


| 
| 
i 


| Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc. with 

| IUE in San Antonio, Tex., 700 hourly 
_. Effective 12-18-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


| Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. with 

'UE, ind. at Watertown, Massachusetts, 350 

| hourly and salaried 

_ Effective 2-1-61 on wages and 10-21-60 on pen- 

sions. Contract expired 

_ New contract: 2 years. Pension agreement: 4 
years 


Corporation) with 

IAM in Ithaca, N. Y., 900 hourly 

Retroactive to 9-15-60. Wage reopener in 2- 
year contract 

Contract expires 9-15-61 


| 
| Morse Chain Company (Division of Borg-Warner 


[United States Potters Association with 
Potters. Nationwide 2,861 hourly, 1,060 incentive 
| Effective 12-1-60. Contract expired 

| New contract: 2 years 


| 


| 

Bergstrom Paper Company with 

Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers at Neenah, 
Wisconsin, 276 hourly 

Retroactive to 7-31-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Celanese Corporation of America with 
TWUA in Newark and Belvidere, N. J., 650 
hourly 
Retroactive to 11-1-60 at Newark and to 11-5- 
60 at Belvidere. Contracts expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Dixie Cup Company (Division of American Can 
Co.) with 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, 612 hourly 
Retroactive to 9-30-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


General Foods Corporation (Post plant) with 
RW DSU, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1,750 hourly 
Effective 11-14-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


3¢ per hour effective 7-1-60; additional 3¢ per 
hour, 12-1-60 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour, 7-1-61 


5¢ per hour general increase 

29¢ an hour cost-of-living adjustment incorpo- 
rated into base rates. Escalator clause discon- 
tinued 

Deferred increase: 6¢ an hour 12-4-61 and again 
1-7-63 


From 7¢ to 11¢ per hour general increase 


From 10¢ to 20¢ per hour general increase for day 
workers, 15¢ on day rates for incentive 
workers, and $2.30 to $3.30 per week for office 
employees 

Deferred increase: 10¢ to 20¢ per hour for day 
workers, 15¢ on day rates for incentive 
workers, and from $2.30 to $3.30 per week for 
office workers, all effective 2-1-62 


2.5% (4¢ to 7¢ per hour) general increase 


No general increase 
Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour general increase 
effective 12-1-61 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


7¢ per hour general increase. Adjustments rang- 
ing from 1¢ to 11¢ per hour. New minimum 
rates for women $1.65 per hour, for men $1.83. 
Shift differential 6¢ and 12¢ (was 5¢ and 10¢) 


5¢ per hour general increase 


7¢ per hour general increase. 5¢ per hour adjust- 
ment on several classifications 


~9¢ per hour increase to incentive workers; 11¢ to 


workers not on incentive 


Revised: Pension plan providing monthly bene- 
fits of $2.35 per year of service for employees 
retired after 7-1-59, $2.40 per year of service 
for service before 7-1-61, and $2.50 for service 
after that date for employees retiring after 
7-1-61 


No change 


Added: Company-paid life insurance; AD & D 
insurance; company-paid sickness and acci- 
dent insurance; 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 
years and 2 weeks after 2 years (was after 3) 


Revised: Pension plan providing minimum 
monthly payments of $40, with disability pro- 
visions for employees disabled at age 50 (co. 
paid) 


Revised: Pension plan providing improved vest- 
ing, joint and survivor option, total disability 
benefits and early retirement provisions. Plan 
runs for 5 years 


Revised: Effective 1-1-61, company pays $8.14 
(was $3.19) per month per employee for em- 
ployees’ insurance premium 


No change 


Revised: Vacation provisions and 3rd shift pre- 
mium 


Added: 7 paid holidays. 214 time for work on 
holidays. 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years 


Added: Additional funeral leave day; termina- 
tion pay for hourly paid employees with at 
least 3 years’ service 


FEBRUARY, 1961 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Marinette Paper Company with 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers at Fort 
Edward, New York, 395 hourly 

First contract 

Wage reopening 5-21-61 


St. Regis Paper Company (Superior Paper Prod- 
ucts Division) with 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers at Mt. 
Wolf, Pennsylvania, 130 hourly 

Retroactive 11-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


American Stores Company with 

American Bakery and Confectionery Workers at 

Philadelphia and Wilkes Barre, Pa., 700 hourly 
Retroactive to 10-2-60 at Philadelphia and to 
10-9-60 at Wilkes Barre. Contracts expired 
New contracts: 2 years 


Magma Copper Company with 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind. at Superior, 
Arizona, 800 hourly 

Effective 12-13-60 

Two-year contract extended one year to 6-1-62 


New Jersey Zinc Company with 
Steelworkers at zinc mines in Friedensville, Pa.; 
Austinville, Va.; Treadway and Jefferson City, 
Tenn.; Gilman, Colo.; and at smelters in Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and Depue, III. 
Retroactive to 11-25-60 and 11-26-60. Con- 
tracts expired 7-26-60 and 7-27-60 
New contracts expire 7-26-63. Wage reopening 
8-26-62 at mines only 


San Manuel Copper Corporation with 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind. at San 
Manuel, Arizona, 1,600 hourly 

Effective 12-13-60 

Two-year contract extended one year to 7-1-62 


Southern Bell Telephone Company with 
Communications Workers in Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., 
La., Miss., N.C., S.C., and Tenn. 53,000 wage 
and salaried employees 

Retroactive to 9-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


8¢ per hour general increase. Adjustments rang- 
ing from 5¢ to 10¢ per hour. Incentives elimi- 
nated 


From 3¢ to 5¢ per hour general increase, plus two 
classification adjustments of 10¢ and 21¢ 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour general increase 
Qnd year of contract 


NONMANUFACTURING 


12¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour 10-2-61 and 
10-9-61, respectively 


8.5¢ per hour general increase, plus 14¢ incre- 
ment increase between job grades, effective 
7-1-61 


From 7.5¢ to 8¢ per hour general increase 

Deferred increase: 5.5¢ per hour at Palmerton 
and Depue, plus 3.5¢ applied to increasing dif- 
ferentials between job classes at Palmerton 
and Depue, effective 3-26-62 


8.5¢ per hour general increase, plus 14¢ incre- 
ment increase between job grades, effective 
7-1-61 


From $1.50 to $4.50 per week general increase 


Revised: Maternity leave provisions 


Added: 7th paid holiday. Major medical insur- 
ance coverage for employees and dependents, 
company pays 60% of premium 

Revised: 3 weeks’ vacation after 12 years (was 
15) during 1961. 3 weeks after 10 years in 1962 


Added: One-holiday 

Revised: Sickness and accident benefits; funeral 
leave provision; 4th week of vacation after 20 
years 


No change 


Revised: Increased company-paid life insurance 
(now $3,500, was $2,500); company contribu- 
tion of up to $3.50 per month per employee for 
hospital insurance. In addition, at Treadway 
and Jefferson City only: sickness and accident 
benefits increased to $40 per week for 26 
weeks (were $26 per week) 


No change 


Added: Major-medical plan 
Revised: Vacation, pension and life insurance 
benefits | 


} 
| 
} 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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Studies in Business Policy 
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. 97—Use of Motivation Research in Marketing 
. 96—Administration of Executive Expense Accounts 
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. 77—Forecasting in Industry 
. 76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 
. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 
. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 
. 73—Company-Sponsored Foundations 
. 72—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
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. 69—New Product Development :—II1. Marketing New Products 
. 68—Company Tax Administration 
. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 
. 64—Industrial Security:—I!. Plant Guard Handbook 


In the February Business Record 


Business Highlights: From Here to Spring—The impact of the recession seems to 
be widely spread and is particularly evident in curtailed automobile produc- 
tion, inventory runoff, and a moderate decline in capital outlays. Emerging 
trends in these three sectors are appraised. 


Gas and Electric Utility Appropriations—Trends in the first nine months of 1960 
and their implications are analyzed in this first report on a new survey present- 
ing separate quarterly data never before available for these two industries. 


How Long Should Unemployment Benefits Be Paid?—The current business down- 
turn and the concomitant rise in unemployment have prompted some persons 
to urge federal action to extend the duration of benefits in all states. A vol- 
untary measure of this type was adopted in 1958, with passage of the Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensation Act. This article reviews the TUC plan, 
describes present duration provisions in state laws, and discusses reasons for 
the duration dilemma. 


Better Economic Indicators for Industry—Were the diverse explanations of the 
1960 economic cycle primarily due to insufficient data or to difficulties of 
interpretation? The Board’s chief economist reviews the nation’s system of 
economic intelligence, suggesting areas in which more complete statistics 
should be developed. 
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